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By YASAKA TAKAKI 


“With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow man: with 
an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, wayward man! Art 
thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, even as I am?... Truly, the din 
of many-voiced Life, which, in this solitude, with the mind’s organ, I 
could hear, was no longer a maddening discord, but a melting one; like 
inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb creature, which in the ear of 
Heaven are prayers.” —Sartor Resartus. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, urging harmony and unanimity in 
approving the final draft of the Constitution of the United 
States, on the last day of the Federal Convention in 1787, and 


addressing his fellow members as the oldest among the framers, 
said, as you all remember: “Mr. President, I confess that there are 
several parts of this constitution which I do not at present approve, 
but I am not sure I shall never approve them: For having lived 
long, I have experienced many instances of being obliged by better 
information or fuller consideration, to change opinions even on 
important subjects, which I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise. It is, therefore, that the older I grow, the more apt I 
am to doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect to the 
judgment of others.” 

Without claiming the wisdom and experience of the “First real 
American,” I am ready, as a thinking citizen of the present age, to 
doubt my own judgment, and question the infallibility of the argu- 
ments and attitude of my own government in all international 
dealings. Realizing, however, the importance for all who are 
concerned with the Manchurian situation, of endeavoring to attain 
as impartial and objective a view as possible, and freely to express 
it, | venture to present, in spite of my appreciation of the difficul- 
ties and my own limitations, what seems to me an unprejudiced 
view of the underlying causes, and further, to suggest a possible 
solution of the present problem of Manchuria in general, and a 
reasonable interpretation and evaluation of the so-called “Asia 
Monroe Doctrine” in particular. I have taken up the latter sub- 
ject specifically, because the demand for an “Asiatic (or Japanese) 
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Monroe Doctrine” has recently come to be a conspicuous phase of 
the so-called “Assertive Diplomacy,” which is again so character- 
istic of Japan’s present attitude toward international affairs, and 
especially of her policy toward the Manchurian problem. 

My attempt is, thus, to contribute something in our common 
task of preparing the road for an international understanding and 
of making the paths straight for peace, with the hope that such an 
effort may serve in a small way to bring about a new order of 
things—if not for the immediate purpose, at least for future gen- 
erations. 


II. 


HEREFORE, nothing could be farther from my intention 

than to make this article merely one more defense of Japan’s 
case. But believing as I do in the efficacy of factual knowledge, 
especially regarding the causes of the present difficulties, I trust 
that I may be allowed to begin my presentation with an analysis 
of the factors back of the Manchurian trouble. In a sense, a 
general conception of the Manchurian situation can be best illus- 
trated by an analogy with the history of “Manifest Destiny” in 
America, and I hope the enquiry into this question, with which | 
propose to start our study, will furnish a helpful basis for our 
later discussion of the “Asia Monroe Doctrine.” 

One unmistakable fact with regard to the attitude of our gen- 
eral public, since the outbreak of the Manchurian incident, has 
been the generally outspoken expression of approval of the actions 
of the military on the part of the people. There have been, of 
course, especially in the early days, many feelings of apprehension 
and misgiving on the part of Japanese leaders themselves, particu- 
larly among the more liberal-minded. But, after all has been said, 
the general trend of sentiment of the Japanese nation crystallized 
and proved to be undeniably and overwhelmingly in support of 
military action. Thus there has appeared to be an attitude of 
approval and even appreciation on the part of the great majority 
of the people, who earnestly desired to see in the recent Manchu- 
rian incident the golden opportunity for the realization of their 
national aspirations. What is the reason, then, behind this appar- 
ently universal national sentiment of the Japanese as regards Man- 
churia? Itis in this respect that the historical analysis and analogy 
with the idea of ‘Manifest Destiny” may be helpful. 

The origin of the present Manchurian imbroglio, at least in 
the consciousness of the Japanese, is the intervention in 1895 after 
the Sino-Japanese War by Russia, Germany and France, by which 
Japan was forced to return to China the chief fruits of her victory, 
the Liaotung Peninsula. One of the dire results of this interven- 
tion was the sense of vigorous but narrow nationalism deeply 
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lanted in the mind of every Japanese, indeed, even small school 
children. The figure of the gigantic Russian bear encroaching 
upon and squatting in Manchuria as an imminent menace to our 
national existence was constantly hovering before our eyes. No 
« single Japanese had the slightest doubt, since the humiliating 
d Be intervention of the three Western Powers, but that his country was 
some day going to fight with Russia, when it should become strong 
enough to strike back. In 1904 after ten hard, tense years there 
came the inevitable clash and the opportunity for Japan to clear 
herself of dishonor and to establish finally a necessary line of 
defense for her national security in Manchuria. 


N the minds of the Japanese, therefore—especially of those who 
are, in their forties, playing a major part in the handling of the 
present crisis—by far the most important events in their lifetime 
t have been the two decisive wars against China and Russia. The 
5 problem of Manchuria has come to be impressed upon their minds 
2 and hearts as the outstanding problem of supreme importance. The 
' World War, on the other hand, was only a minor event in our 
) : national history, not at all comparable in its importance to the 
5 former two wars. It was even welcomed, to some extent, because 
r of the auspicious return of prosperity. It is significant that in the 
Japanese language we call the War of 1914-1918 the “European 
War,” and not the “World War.” The War, so it appears to us, 
: was primarily a European affair. The greatest concern which 
: occupied the Japanese mind was of course Manchuria, the peace 
and stability of which was a prerequisite for the safety and veri- 
: table existence of their nation. That mentality on the part of the 
3 Japanese continued unchanged even after the “European War,” 
although much water has flowed under the bridges elsewhere. The 
effort of the Japanese Government in the negotiations concerning 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement to have Japan’s special position in 
Manchuria recognized by the United States was only one case in 
point. Have any of the American critics who are wont to speak 
glibly of the now notorious Twenty-One Demands, ever stopped 
for a moment to think that there is one view of the question, even 
in connection with that incident, from which it may be seen that 
those demands might perhaps have been uncalled for, except for 
the apprehension on the part of the Japanese government regard- 
ing a possible menace to Japan’s cherished rights and interests in 
that very region of Manchuria—a menace caused by awakening 
nationalism and the subsequent trend toward a truculent anti- 
foreign policy, on the part of the then recently established Chinese 
republic? 
It is true that during the course of the past fifteen years there 
have been periods when Japan’s policy toward China has been 
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outspokenly conciliatory. However, a friendly attitude should no; 
necessarily be construed as constituting a reason for forfeiting our 
claims. In the meantime, the economic penetration of Manchuria 
by Japanese capitalism as the unavoidable requisite of the indus. 
trialization of her own country, rapidly going on alongside the 
increasing economic activities of Chinese in Manchuria, was add- 
ing to the seriousness and complexity of the situation. 

Such has been in rough outline the background of Japanese 
psychology on the Manchurian problem, which flared up suddenly 
just a year ago to command the attention of the world, and notab)\ 
of Geneva, where men, otherwise occupied, were almost taken b\ 
surprise and quite unprepared for the event. 


III. 


SINCE September 1931 the rising tide of national sentiment seems 

to have swept in an unprecedented flood through the whole 
empire of Japan. In fact it was nothing more or less than the 
bursting forth of the long-delayed appearance of her Manifest 
Destiny. The psychology displayed in the Manchurian incident by 
the Japanese is strikingly similar to what is depicted in the history 
of the expansion of the American people, especially in the process 
of realizing her Manifest Destiny. A casual reading of the annals 
of the penetration into and acquisition by the American people of 
Florida, Texas, and California, and perhaps Cuba, would invari- 
ably reveal almost the exact replica—the originals, indeed—of the 
Manchurian incident, so far as the substance of the matter is con- 
cerned. Manifest Destiny in American history represented the 
inevitable process of the so-called biological necessity of American 
expansion. The general demand on the part of the Japanese peo- 
ple, growing in self-consciousness and strength since the outbreak, 
may be said also to be an expression of the irrepressible need for 
the biological development of the Japanese nation, and be called 
the pent-up cry of “Manifest Destiny” on the part of the late 
comer in the circle of the society of nations. Thus, even as the steps 
in American expansion in Texas, California, Cuba and even 
Hawaii were said to be the, logical conclusion or “consummation” 
of a manifest destiny, so the present situation in Manchuria is 
nothing but the natural consequence or culmination, at least in the 
minds of the Japanese, of the long years since the above-mentioned 
intervention on the part of the three Powers. 

In our analysis of the underlying forces back of a Japanese 
Manifest Destiny, it should be always remembered that the gen- 
eral demand on the part of the Japanese people is a demand for a 
guarantee of security and for codperation between the natives and 
Japanese in Manchuria. It is important therefore to bring to light, 
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side by side with the historical and psychological background, and 
just as emphatically, the political and economic factors. It must be 

ointed out in this connection that in recent years, especially since 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s hoisting of the Nationalist flag at Mukden 
in December 1928, Sino-Japanese relationships in the Three East- 
ern Provinces have grown from bad to worse. The Manchurian 
trouble, viewed in this light, may be called after all the inevitable 
clash between the increasing claim of Chinese nationalism on one 
hand, and the irresistible growth of Japanese imperialism on the 
other; in other words, the conflict of interests between the capital- 
istic activities of both countries. But, in spite of her vigorous 
Nationalist pronouncements and avowed policies, China as repre- 
sented by the Nanking Government in reality never exercised 
effective control over the Manchurian region. 


"THES reveals the uniqueness of the situation and the complexity 

of the difficulties in Manchuria. In plain language, Japan’s 
difficulties were twofold, first, those arising from the systematic 
and ruthless policy of anti-Japanese nationalists, and secondly, 
those arising from “chronic wrongdoing or an impotence which 
results in a general loosening of the ties of civilized society” and 
which was just as characteristic of the conditions existing in the 
bandit-infested Manchuria under the actual control of war lords, 
as it may have been in some part of the Caribbean region. Such 
were the conditions just before the outbreak a year ago, when 
hundreds of grievances were said to be waiting in vain for adjust- 
ment, and indeed it appeared to the Japanese as though there 
existed no possible means for redress. It was this tension in interna- 
tional relationships which constituted at least one factor in creat- 
ing in Japan a sentiment almost universally favorable toward 
making of the event an opportunity to establish peace and security 
in Manchuria, and at the same time to safeguard our nationai 
existence once for all against all possible future complications or 
menace in Manchuria. I may say, in passing, that without an 
appreciation of the above factors, it would be quite impossible 
even to begin to understand why the events of September 18, 1931, 
which in themselves were not sufficient apparently to justify such 
widespread activities, proved to be the beginning of such a great 
conflagration. 

Nor would it be well to pass over, in our analysis, the serious 
economic depression in Japan, and especially the hardships pre- 
vailing in her rural districts. The advocacy of an “economic bloc” 
uniting Japan and Manchukuo sounded like “rain in the great 
drought” in the ears of the suffering Japanese public. The National 
Socialist movement is another sign of the times. It would perhaps 
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be well to mention also the natural and subconscious reaction 
against the world tendency toward disarmament on the part of the 
military. All these factors, which were more closely correlate; 
than at first might appear, combined to give impetus to and form 
the solid foundation for the demand for the so-called “assertiy, 
diplomacy,” and tended to make the cry for our Manifest Destiny 
in Manchuria surprisingly unanimous. . 

The objective of assertive diplomacy and the claim of Japanese 
Manifest Destiny in broad outline, then, is purely and simply in 
substance: to reach a solution once for all of the tangled problem 
of Manchuria; and to establish, for all time to come, peace and 
security in that portion of the Asiatic continent, for the purpose of 
safeguarding the very existence of our nation, and for guarantee. 
ing the safety of the life and property of one million Japanese 
nationals in Manchuria, and incidentally, of all the inhabitant: 
there. Of all the peoples on earth, I am inclined to think that 
Americans would probably be the first to understand Japan’s posi- 
tion and even appreciate the psychology of her people in desiring 
to see Manchuria become a land of peace and order. For the 
Japanese have been living and dying for twenty long centuries, 
shut up in their narrow, mountainous islands, smaller than half 
the area of the thirteen original states of the American Union, and 
now for the first, and perhaps last, time in their history, they have 
just had a glimpse of a wide field of action, which nature has 
hitherto so mercilessly denied them. 


IV. 


ROFESSOR SHOTWELL in discussing the renunciation of 

war incorporated in the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, aptly said, “If 
we are to have world peace, it is because the world has turned that 
corner in history when civilized societies need peace for their 
continued existence and find the instrument of war no longer per- 
tinent.” He has also recently expressed his opinion again that “we 
have turned a corner on the 19th Century.” It appears to me that 
there exist still two important questions in connection with the 
peace machinery of the world. The first question is, as he himself 
points out, whether all the nations of the world fulfill the condi- 
tions of these civilized societies in the above sense. Herein seems 
to lie the fundamental difficulty which the world peace machinery 
has to face. The second question is whether each separate, leading 
nation has really “turned a corner on the 19th Century.” It is 
necessary for each nation to ask itself this question. Let me try to 
explain what I have in mind, beginning with the latter question. 

In looking back upon the trend of international affairs since the 
Great War, no fair-minded person can deny the tremendous 
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strides made by mankind along the line of internationalism. The 
existence of the machinery of peace, however imperfect it may yet 
be, proves the fact conclusively. During these years Japan has 
always endeavored to play her part honorably, in the formation 
of the League of Nations, at the Washington Conference and as a 
signatory of the Pact of Paris. No one can doubt her sincerity in 
all these past international dealings. 

I am compelled to doubt, however, whether we could reason- 
ably expect from every nation in the world, especially in the 
Orient, the same degree of enthusiasm for perpetuating peace or 
the same attitude toward disarmament, as is now held by the fore- 
most peoples in Europe and America, as a lesson of the World 
War. In opening the Washington Conference President Harding 
said, “. .. there may be written here the avowals of a world con- 
science refined by the consuming fires of war, and made more 
sensitive by the anxious aftermath.” I could not but feel instantly 
then, and today I feel still more deeply, how inevitable it was for 
each one of the nations, gathered there, to look back upon the 
Great War from her own peculiar angle. 


UCH, it seems to me, was the case at least with Japan, which 

had not passed through the fiery ordeal and the chastening 
discipline of the War and its aftermath, and therefore had no rea- 
son to associate the late War with the necessity laid upon mankind 
to fight for peace. With all due regard for her intention to adhere 
to the peace machinery of the world, it would seem to be humanly 
impossible to expect from her as a nation the same degree of 
warmth or passion for peace as from the foremost advocates of 
peace in the Occident. 

Besides, as everyone realizes, a recrudescence of aggressive 
nationalism, even in the Occident itself, has been one of the most 
conspicuous phenomena of the past few years. Japanese national- 
ists naturally argue, therefore, for more nationalism, rather than 
less. They argue further that Japan’s relationship to the League 
is quite different from that of France, for instance, buttressed as 
she is by the Locarno Agreements. Here in the Far East Japan 
has as her nearest neighbors the three great powers: first, the 
unstable but ultranationalist China, second, Soviet Russia and 
third, the United States. Japanese nationalists go even further and 
argue that Japan would at any rate not have much to lose if she 
broke away from the League. It is an unfortunate fact that, in 
their conception, the peace machinery of the world is in itself 
primarily the creation of the dominant races of the earth, of those 
who are the greatest beneficiaries from the maintenance of the 
Status quo. 
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Thus, in connection with the Manchurian problem, the de. 
mand for an “assertive diplomacy,” pushed to its logical extreme 
takes the form of an uncompromising diplomacy or a determined 
and unequivocal foreign policy, and is finding its expression jn 
such slogans as an “Asia Monroe Doctrine”; the “renunciation oj 
diplomacy subservient to Britain and America”; and eventually 
“withdrawal from the League.” The worst result, our nationalists 
would admit, would be war; but they believe that the Japanese 
people would rise up to a man in defense of the country, if the 
rest of the world were bent on crushing the legitimate aspiration; 
of the nation. There is, in their attitude, something which remind; 
one of the mentality of the Southern Secessionists in the American 
Civil War. They are absolutely convinced of the justness of their 
cause, and nothing will shake them in their belief that it is they 
who would be fighting for liberty and lasting peace. 


| AM writing this not with the idea of defending the above atti- 

tude, but with the desire of describing the realities of the exist- 
ing situation. I might express here my own feeling, and say 
frankly that the most unfortunate aspect of the present situation 
is the utter failure on the part of the general public in Japan, 
because of the widespread influence of such arguments as explained 
above, to grasp the real heart of the criticism of and opposition to 
her action on the part of the advocates and supporters of world 
peace machinery. For the vital issue involved in the Manchurian 
question, in the minds of her critics, especially American, was pre- 
eminently the question relating to Japan’s disregard of the peace 
machinery as a means for attaining her aims. It was the question 
of her procedure in safeguarding her interests rather than the sub- 
stance of her claims; and it was undoubtedly a question of tremen- 
dous importance as far as the prestige of world peace machinery 
was concerned. I am not sure but that the apparent failure of 
Japanese liberals to explain this central fact to the Japanese public 
in these days of rampant nationalism is not after all their greatest 
shortcoming. 

This leads to my evaluation and criticism of the “Japanese 
Monroe Doctrine” and incidentally, I am afraid, of its American 
prototype. In studying the history of American expansion it would 
be fair to admit that one thing at which we cannot blink is the fact 
that the Monroe Doctrine has not served to prevent the aggran- 
disement of the United States herself in the Western Hemisphere. 
In fact, by the end of the Mexican War, it was ingrained in the 
hearts of Latin Americans that the Monroe Doctrine did not mean 
self-restraint on the part of the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the Doctrine seemed to imply, from its very origin, eventual 
expansion on the part of the United States, for its declaration was 
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de- ' made by the American statesmen who had the acquisition of Cuba 
me, "in their minds as the immediate next step in such development. 

ned u So far as historical facts go, therefore, Viscount Ishii seems to 
in have been essentially correct when in 1917, in his efforts to secure 
of | American recognition for Japan’s special position in Manchuria, 
lly, | he pointed out the analogy of the situation in the Far East to the 
ists)’ [relationship between America and Mexico, and made the first 
ese more or less official mention of an “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine,” and 
the _ then took special pains to explain the peculiar difficulties in Japan’s 
Ins position in comparison to that of the United States. It would seem, 
ds | at the same time, that not all of the arguments advanced by his 
an » American critics are warranted by historical facts.* There seems 
“I ' to exist indeed, as Viscount Ishii explains, a “fundamental differ- 
ey ence” between the American and Japanese “Monroe Doctrine,” 


and Japanese nationalists have already come to the point of ques- 
; tioning the fairness of the as yet unchallenged theory that there 
. _ should be a Monroe Doctrine in America and an Open Door 
t Principle in Asia. 


n & OING a step further, however, if with the boldness of an out- 
1, q sider I may be allowed to venture my opinion of the Monroe 
d | Doctrine, I would call it, side by side with the dogma of “Mani- 
0 fest Destiny,” a typically American expression of the principles of 
! nationalism and imperialism, which after all were the dominant 
1 _ political ideas of a past age, the 19th Century, its counterpart being 
represented by such prominent philosophies as those of Bismarck 
: and Cavour in the Old World. It has a characteristically Nine- 
| ' teenth Century tone. It carries a predominantly pre-War note. 
__ There seems to be a good deal of truth in the envious remark that 
_ the United States was extremely lucky in that she has had a little 
_ more than a century, during that era of nationalism and imperial- 
ism, in which she could lay, so auspiciously and without any hin- 
drances, a solid foundation for her national growth and make 
herself the most invulnerable among the nations of the earth. 
Reverting again to the “Japanese Monroe Doctrine,” I cannot 
but say, as a matter of principle, that its advocacy today, when 
mankind has at least started in its endeavor to turn a great “cor- 
ner,” when the leading nations are trying to build up the peace 
machinery and when the era of internationalism is dawning in the 
minds of progressive leaders of the world’s public opinion, can 
hardly be entitled, to say the least, to the name of statesmanship. 
Moreover, it should not be overlooked, as a matter of fact, that the 
idea of the economic bloc uniting Japan and Manchukuo (a sine 
qua non of the “Japanese Monroe Doctrine’) engenders far more 
difficult problems than appear at first sight. For instance, there are 


* cf. Young, “Japan’s Special Position in Manchuria,” p. 337. 
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the difficulties connected with emigration of Japanese labor, capita| 
needed for investment, and the market necessary for certain prod. 
ucts from Manchuria. In all of these matters, a conflict of interests 
seems unavoidable between Japan on the one hand and Manchukw 
on the other. I cannot, therefore, approve of the seemingly grov. 
ing sentiment for an Asia Monroe Doctrine, with all its imposing 
array of sponsors including some of the most distinguished figure; 
among our public men. 

Neither would I be contented in our discussion of the Map. 
churian situation to point out that “it is America who teaches and 
Japan who learns,” the arguments of our prominent writers and 
politicians to the contrary notwithstanding. For it would seem 
to be high time, both for Japan and America, to reéxamine their 
traditional policies and their attitudes toward international affair; 


V. 


FoR the past fifteen years liberals in Japan have been trying, 

however feebly, in the discharge of their twofold duties—first, 
to let their fellow countrymen imbibe as much as possible the 
spirit of the new internationalism, and, secondly, to let foreigners, 
especially our neighbors, understand the legitimate national aspira- 
tions of the Japanese people. It is true that their efforts have been 
inadequate indeed, and the results far from satisfactory. (On the 
other hand it is true, also, that the difficulties of the liberal group 
have been unexpectedly increased by many adverse incidents, pre- 
eminent among which was the Immigration Act of the United 
States, in July 1924.) 

With reference to the liberals’ responsibility, I am still of the 
opinion that Japanese liberals, during the period of their advocacy 
of the Anti-War Pact, should have called the attention of the 
world to the peculiar situation in Manchuria through an effort 
to have some sort of reservation made in the Japanese note of 
May 26, 1928, especially in view of the fact that the preceding 
British note had already referred to the applicability of the pro- 
posed pact to “some states whose governments have not yet been 
universally recognized, and some which are scarcely in a position 
to ensure the maintenance of good order and security within their 
territories.” 

This has to do with the first requisite of world peace machinery, 
which Professor Shotwell has very properly pointed out long 
ago—namely, fulfilment on the part of the different nations of the 
conditions of civilized society. In the sphere of internal affairs 
no one at present would doubt the absolute necessity of activities 
based on police power or social control, when the general welfare 
demands them. In other words, the theory of public welfare 1s 
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universally recc.-nized. In the realm of international relations, in 
which the world ‘oday claims that a new organized society has 
emerged, would it not be reasonable for one to expect, at least 
where chronic disorders and wrongdoing prevail or international 
injustice makes for the disturbance of peaceful relations among 
nations, the exertion by the central authority of similar power of 
regulation and control for the general good? 

When Japan joined the League of Nations and signed the Pact 
of Paris, two things were taken for granted by her statesmen— 
that the opportunity for her development in trade and industry 
was being fully guaranteed by so doing, and that the prospect for 
the assertion of her national growth was thus secured. Needless 
to say, this was without the slightest notion of forfeiting her rights 
of self-preservation. It would seem, therefore, that some sort of 
amplification of the world peace machinery has been, and still is, 
necessary under the existing conditions in the Orient. 


VI. 


War is, then, the way out of the present Manchurian situa- 

tion? A fundamental prerequisite would be for both Japan 
and China to resolve never to resort to arms in the settlement of 
their dispute. Their unchanging allegiance to the new interna- 
tional idea of “from conflict to conference” should be the starting 
point in the solution, and the settlement of the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute will ultimately have to be made at an international confer- 
ence consisting of the representatives of not only China, Japan 
and Manchukuo, but also of other countries directly concerned. 
I am not unaware, however, that, because of the existing sentiment 
among the Japanese, it would be an extremely hard proposition for 
them to “swallow.” (Would an American entertain even for a 
moment the idea of letting an international conference define the 
Monroe Doctrine and review Mexican relations?) But I venture 
to propose this procedure (though without the slightest presump- 
tion of its carrying any influence or importance) because I believe 
that the Japanese government would have to concede at least on 
this principle in order to be true to the spirit of the new interna- 
tionalism and to its pledge of allegiance to the peace machinery 
of the world, and that the government would have to prove by 
such action that they are, after all, willing to submit the question 
to the arbitrament of world peace machinery, and not settle it by 
force of arms. 

Then what I would like to see would be the leading nations, 
supported by the world’s enlightened public opinion, recognize 
the essential justness of Japan’s objectives; i.e., first, to make Man- 
churia a land of peace and prosperity for all residents of every 
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nationality, under a stable government, and, secondly, to so\\, 
finally the complicated problems involved and safeguard her ow» 
very existence and her future development. It is perhaps super. 
fluous for me to say, in this connection, that Japan has no intep. 
tion whatever of disregarding the Principle of the Open Doo; 
in or out of Manchuria. This fact has already almost too fre. 
quently been reiterated by Japanese official pronouncements. By; 
taking this for granted, it would seem to be not too much to expect 
the other nations to concede to Japan substantially what constitute 
her legitimate and reasonable demands. 

It is with all due respect to the legitimate aspirations of Chi. 
nese nationalism that I suggest the above method of solution. 
because I believe that, in this very attitude of Japan in presenting 
the whole problem to an international conference and not leaving 
it to the arbitrament of force, China would recognize the disap. 
pearance of those causes which associate the matter with national 
humiliation. Is it not, after all, this very method which China 
representaives have been so ably advocating? 

Japan at the same time would then be proposing to the world 
the most vital question relating to peace machinery—namely, 
whether the absolute negation of armed intervention, in connec. 
tion with a country where disorder actually prevails, is really 
possible. 


[F THE problem of sovereignty should prove to be blocking the 

way to lasting peace, I am personally in favor of conceding t 
China the retention of suzerainty over Manchukuo (putting 
aside for a moment the question of the popular will in the latter 
country), provided all the nations at the proposed conference unite 
in recognizing Japan’s special relations in political, economic, as 
well as military matters, with that autonomous, or free, state. For 
whatever the justification may be, and whatever success we ma\ 
secure either politically or economically as the result of the present 
situation, I am convinced that success should not be tainted with 
the lasting ill will of the Chinese people, and that every cause of 
possible future estrangement should be assiduously eliminated, for 
both idealistic and realistic reasons. I must say, however, that the 
prevailing opinion in Japan is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
recognition of Manchukuo, since it is believed that any halfway 
measure like the one just referred to would be inadequate in meet- 
ing the situation. Nothing short of an independent state, it is con- 
tended, would be adequate to prevent the return of the same old 
difficulties and to guarantee our interests. I might add that, per- 
sonally, I am not at all in favor of the policy adhered to by our 
government in recognizing Manchukuo without waiting for the 
report of the Commission of the League. For, even apart from the 
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duty implicit in the League’s resolution of December 10, it would 
imply, in my mind, a lack of confidence on the part of our gov- 
ernment, either in the ability of the League to appreciate the real 
situation in the Far East, or in the ability of Japan to persuade 
and convince the League of the essential justness of her position, 
while my contention would be to have confidence in both. 

The choice in the last analysis would seem to be between war 
and peace, which unfortunate fact we might all do better to 
recognize, sooner rather than later. No statesman in any country 
today is exempt from the tremendous responsibility of advancing 
or putting back the clock of the world’s progress for another cen- 
tury. Every forward-looking citizen in every nation is expected 
in the forum of world history to guide and assist his own fellow 
countrymen in the great work of turning the “corner,” and in 
cooperating in the creation of a fair and enlightened public opin- 
ion. Then and only then will it be possible for the present age 
to be recorded by posterity as one which deliberately chose peace, 
however imperfect and unsatisfactory the terms may have been, 
and which with wisdom and constructive statesmanship averted 
another catastrophe. 


The Changing Japanese Situation 
in California 
By Tsutomu OBANA 


‘THE population problem is one of the most vital in our human 

society. Perhaps no other subject has greater national and 
international significance, because it is constantly giving rise to q 
variety of interracial attitudes and opinions either sympathetic or 
antagonistic. 

At one time the question of Japanese population was the pivotal 
point of the Japanese problem on the Pacific slope. This point js 
most often emphasized by those treating this subject. Undoubtedly, 
public sentiment was aroused by misinterpretation and exaggera- 
tion of underlying facts. Especially from 1910 to 1921, the argu- 
ments on Japanese issues in California were certainly at a climay, 
due to an increasing Japanese population. 

Yet the specialists in Japanese problems practically always 
failed to bring out the most fundamental facts, from the Japanese 
viewpoint, because of language difficulties. However, the critical 
period has passed and the situation has since been changing tremen- 
dously in California. In other words, the Oriental color of the 
problem has been fading away. 

Therefore, in order to have a clear-cut understanding of this 
situation, the writer attempted to gather all available statistics 
from official as well as nonofficial sources, and make a comparative 
analysis with a view to presenting the problem impartially. The 
analysis falls under the following heads: 

(1) Proportion of Japanese in California to the total number 
of Japanese in the United States. (2) Japanese in California by 
counties. (3) Trend of urban and rural population. (4) Age dis- 
tribution of Japanese in California. (5) The trend of population 
growth. (6) Composition of Japanese population by Japanese 
native born and American-born Japanese. (7) Occupational status 
of the Japanese in California. 


ACCORDING to the United States Census in 1870, as it is in 

Table I, there were 55 Japanese residents in this country, and 
this number had increased to 148 in 1880. Of these, 59 per cent, 
i.e., 86, were in California. In 1890 the number of Japanese rose 
to 2,039, and 56 per cent, i.e., 1,147, were in California. During 
the following decades the number of Japanese immigrants in the 
United States, as well as in California, had increased to a greater 
extent. Consequently, in 1900, there were 24,326, and 42 per cent, 
ie., 10,151, were in California. In 1910 there were 72,157, and 
57 per cent, i.e., 41,356, were in California. In 1920 it had increased 
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to 111,010, and, accordingly, 65 per cent, i.e., 71,952, were in 
California. In 1930 the number of Japanese had still increased 
to 138,834, and 70 per cent, i.e., 97,456, were in California. 

More specifically, Table II shows the comparative statistics 
of Japanese in California. In 1880 the percentage of Japanese to 
the total population of California was 0.009, i.e., 86 Japanese in 
California. In 1890 the number of Japanese had increased to 
1,147, i.e., 0.094 per cent of the total population of California. 
In 1900, when there was a more significant increase in the total 
California population, the number of Japanese rose to 10,151, 
i.e., 0.683 per cent of the total population of California. In 1910 
the number of Japanese was 41,356, i.e., 1.73 per cent of the total 
population of California. In 1920 there were 71,952 Japanese, 
i.e., 2.09 per cent of the total population, and in 1930 the number 
of Japanese was 97,456, i. e., 1.71 per cent of the total California 
population. 

Doubtless there are no absolutely accurate statistics for the 
Japanese. Yet, in so far as my careful study is concerned, it is 
fair to say that the United States Census statistics in 1910 and 
1920 showed rather an underestimation, largely due either to the 
language difficulties met by enumerators or to their unwillingness 
to visit every Japanese community so as to make a careful enu- 


meration. The situation, however, was greatly improved in 1930. 
This is mainly due to the census workers’ careful enumeration in 
cooperation with various Japanese local organizations, and to the 
volunteer services of American citizens of Japanese parentage in 
the different sections of California. Even in the case of the Japa- 
nese figures, the writer hesitates to affirm positively that the sta- 
tistics compiled by the Japanese are absolutely accurate. 


TABLE I 


Proportion of Japanese in California to the total number of Japanese in the 


United States of America, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930.* 


Total Japanese Japanese in % of Japanese in 
California California to the total 


59 
56 
42 
57 
65 
97,456 70 


* Data compiled from 13th U. S. Census Abstract, p. 587, 14th and 15th U. S. Census. 
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Tas_e II 
The total California population and Japanese population in California in 189 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930.* 


_—— Population of Number of % of 
California Japanese Japanese 
ST “isderduiciahiiaasigeade 864,694 86 0.009 
ASG 1,213,398 1,147 0.094 
BUI Pee 1,485,253 10,151 0.683 
a 2,377,549 41,356 1.73 
RN snibiadindsisnicatiguasee 3,426,861 71,952 2.03 
SIE scicatictihimainmibiess 5,677,251 97,456 1.71 


TATISTICS show that in 1900 there were 10,151 Japanese in 

forty-nine counties, and in 1910 the number had increased 
more than three hundred per cent over that of a decade ago, ic, 
41,356 in fifty-six counties. In 1920 the number still increased 
seventy-three per cent over that of a decade ago, i.e., 71,952 in 
‘fifty counties, and in 1930 the number increased thirty-five per 
cent over that of 1920, i.e., 97,456 in forty-nine counties. 

For the sake of convenient discussion, the distribution of Japa. 
nese in California may be classified under the three geographic 
divisions, as it is shown in Table III. In 1900 there were 3,72! 
Japanese in the Northern twenty-four counties, i.e., 37 per cent 
of the total Japanese population of California, and 5,729 in the 
Central eighteen counties, i.e., 56 per cent, and 701 in the Southern 
eight counties, i.e., 7 per cent. In 1910 there were 8,566 in the 
Northern twenty-eight counties, i.e., 21 per cent of the ‘total Japa- 
nese population in California, and 19,071 in the Central twenty 
counties, i.e., 46 per cent, and 13,719 in the Southern nine counties, 
i.e., 33 per cent. 

In 1920 there were 11,998 in the Northern twenty-three coun- 
ties, i.e., 18 per cent of the total Japanese population of California, 
and 31,870 in the Central nineteen counties, i.e., 44 per cent, and 
28,084 in the Southern nine counties, i.e., 38 per cent. In 1930 
15,412 were in the Northern twenty-two counties, i.e., 16 per cent 
of the total Japanese population of California, and 36,557 were 
in the Central nineteen counties, i.e., 37 per cent, and 45,487 were 
in the Southern nine counties, i.e., 47 per cent. 

It will be noted that the number of Japanese in the Central 
counties far exceeded that of the Northern and Southern coun- 
ties over a period of three decades, with the exception of the 
Southern counties for 1930. This situation, generally speaking, 
was mainly due to the farming opportunities in the Central coun- 
ties. However, a general trend of population distribution shows 
the percentage of the Northern and Central counties had de 
creased decade after decade. On the contrary, the percentage of 
the Southern counties had gained decade after decade. This situa- 


* Data compiled from 14th and 15th U. S. Census. 
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tion, without doubt, may be attributed to the southward move- 
ment in the wake of occupational opportunities. 


Tass III 
Japanese population figures for California by three* geographic divisions, 


1900, 1910, 1920, 1930. 
Total Population 


Geographic Divisions 1900 Jo 1910 % 1920 % 1930 % 
State Total ............ 10,151 100 41,356 100 71,952 100 97,456 100 


Northern Counties 3,721 37 8,566 21 11,998 18 15,412 16 
Central Counties. 5,729 56 19,071 46 31,870 44 36,557 37 
Southern Counties 701 7 13,719 33 28,084 38 45,487 47 


Table IV shows the distribution of the total California and 
Japanese population over four decades, according to urban and 
rural classification. Speaking of the population of California as a 
whole, the urban far exceeded the rural decade after decade, with 
the exception of the figures for 1890. In the case of the Japanese 
in 1890, 74 per cent of the total was classified as urban and 26 
per cent as rural. In 1900, however, the rural population showed 
68 per cent, 32 per cent being urban. In 1910 the rural population, 
as well as the urban population, had increased, and the rural per- 
centage was 54, while 46 per cent was urban. In 1920, likewise, 
the rural population showed 54 per cent and the urban popula- 
tion 46. In 1930, however, the urban population had increased to 
55 per cent and the rural population decreased to 45 per cent. 


Tas_e IV 


Number of Japanese in California, urban and rural, for 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930.** 


Total Population Japanese 
Year Urban Rural Urban Rural 
BOO ia as 589,464 623,934 843 304 
OE eich etait 777,699 707,354 3,246 6,905 
UT  chisineiisstabe besten 1,469,739 907,810 18,612 22,744 
SIO ciGialaiistibnicens 2,910,091 516,770 33,209 38,743 
ON Ne 4,160,596 1,516,655 53,397 44,059 


The explanation for this situation might be stated as follows: 
In 1890 the Japanese immigrants mostly flocked into the cities 
because of their unfamiliarity with American life and their need 
for work. But year after year, especially since 1900, the number 


* Northern Counties—Alpine, Amador, Butte, Calavaras, Colusa, Del Norte, Eldorado, 
Glenn, Humboldt, Lake, Lassen, Marin, Mendocino, Modoc, Napa, Nevada, Placer, Plumas, 
Sacramento, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Solano, Sonoma, Sutter, Tehama, Trinity, Yolo, Yuba. 
Central Counties—Alameda, Contra Costa, Fresno, Inyo, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, 
Merced, Mono, Monterey, San Benito, San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara, 
Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, Tulare, Tuolume. Southern Counties—Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura. 


** Data compiled from the U. S. 13th, 14th, 15th Census. 
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of Japanese immigrants has increased in rural districts in accord- 
ance with a keen demand for farm hands and because of the 
restricted occupational opportunities which the cities afforded. 
Since 1921, however, due to the rigid enforcement of the Cali- 
fornia Alien Land Law, the Japanese found themselves unable 
to undertake farming unless eligible to American citizenship, and 
consequently the Japanese in rural districts began a cityward 
movement in order to make their living. Therefore it is safe to say 
that the main distributing factors were the results of interaction 
between a discriminative law and the play of economic forces. 


"THE precise nature of the variation in the age distribution of 

Japanese is revealed in Table V. In 1910 the highest rate, 
i.e., 45 per cent of the total population, was found in the age group 
25-34; the group 35-44 formed 20 per cent; 16 per cent fell within 
the group 20-24; 6 per cent in the group under 5 years of age; 
5 per cent in the group of 45 and over; 2 per cent in the group 
5-9; | per cent each in the groups 10-14 and age unknown. Thus 
the percentage shows a majority of the Japanese residents to have 
been in the late adolescent or adult period of life. In other words, 
only a very few young people, under nineteen years of age, came to 
California before 1910. 

In 1920 the percentage of the group under 5 years of age was 
18 per cent of the total population; 8 per cent in the group 5-9; 
2 per cent in the group 10-14; 4 per cent in the group 15-19; 
12 per cent in the group of 45 years and over; | per cent in the 
group of age unknown, and 55 per cent in the group 20-44. In 
1920, however, the percentages were greatly changed, with the 
exception of the group 20-44. The reason for this situation is 
not far to seek. Since 1912 the number of American-born Japa- 
nese had steadily increased, and, in the course of years, the earlier 
Japanese residents in California aged and died. 


TABLE V 


Age distribution of the Japanese in California, by sex, 1910, 1920.* 
1910 1920 
Age Group Total Male Female Total Male Female 


All ages included 41,356 35,116 6,240 71,952 


Under 5 years 1,198 1213 
419 384 


39,973 
8,469 
Age unknown .... 181 


* Data compiled from the U. S. 13th and 14th Census. 
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Table VI reveals the changes during the ten years since 1920. 
The group under 5 years of age showed a lower percentage than 
that of 1920, due to the natural course of advancing years, i.e., 13 
per cent of the total population; and accordingly the next group, 
5-9, had increased nearly three times over that of 1920, i.e., 17 
per cent; the group 10- 14 increased about tenfold, i.e., 11 per cent; 
the group 15-19 nearly doubled, i.e., 5 per cent. The group 20- 44 
decreased about one-fifth below that of 1920, i.e., 34 per cent of 
the total population, but the group of 45 and. over increased 
almost two times over that of 1920, i.e., 19 per cent, and | per cent 
for age unknown. These changes were natural results of the ad- 
vancing years of American-born children as well as of the first- 
generation Japanese who reside in California. 


TABLE VI 


Age distribution of Japanese in California by sex, 1920, 1930.* 
1920 1930 

Age Group Total Male Female Total Male Female 

All ages included 71,952 45,414 26,538 97,456 56,440 41,016 

Under 5 years...... 13,156 6,817 6,339 12,601 6,448 6,153 


ne 5,493 2,882 2,611 16,747 8,474 8,273 
on ee 1,848 993 855 10,740 5,528 5,212 
ae ee 2,832 1,969 863 5,693 3,157 2,536 
a Ss 25,278 14,695 32,912 17,367 15,545 
45 and over.......... 8,469 7,345 1,124 18,663 15,397 3,266 


Age unknown .... 181 130 51 100 69 31 


More specifically, Table VII reveals the age distribution in 
detail, with special reference to the urban and rural groups. In 
1930 the highest rate was the group of from 5-9 years of age, 
i.e., 17 per cent of the total Japanese in California; the next group 
was the 35-44, i.e., 15 per cent; the group 45-54 was 14 per cent; 
the group of under 5 years of age was 13 per cent; the group 10- 14 
was I! per cent; the group 30-34 was 8 per cent; the group 25-29 
was 7 per cent; the group 15-19 was 5 per cent; ‘the groups 20-24 
and 55-64 were 4 percent, respectively; the groups 65-74, 75 and 
over, and age unknown were less than one per cent, respectively. 


[? IS interesting to consider the proportion of urban and rural 

age groups briefly. As Table VII shows clearly, the urban age 
groups exceeded the rural age groups, with the exception of the 
groups of 5-9, 10-14, and 55-64 years of age. 


* Data Compiled from 14th and 15th U. S. Census. 
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TABLE VII 


Age distribution of Japanese and ratio of urban to rural age groups, Cali. 
fornia, 1930.* 


Total Population Urban Rural I 
Age Group Number % Number % Number J 
All ages included........ 97,456 100 53,397 55 44,059 45 | 
Under 5 years............ 12,601 13 6,418 51 6,183 49 1 
Under 1 year.............. 1,844 las 961 52 883 48 I 
in Lee RE ee 16,747 17 8,312 50 8,435 50 I 
| SA RSE amare 10,740 11 5,301 49 5,439 5] 1 
eS 5,693 5 3,127 55 2,566 45 
RE 4,098 4 2,633 64 1,465 36 
get Ee aa 6,541 7 4,149 63 2,392 37 
aE ier 7,695 8 4,642 60 3,053 40 
RE Crrenete 14,578 15 8,754 61 5,824 39 
hee 13,842 14 7,539 54 6,303 46 
BI eae siclieaes 4,301 + 2,153 50 2,148 50 
I al ilies haisistdcingcs 481 0.5 268 54 213 46 
75 and ovet................ 39 0 21 53 18 47 
Age unknown ............ 100 0.5 80 85 20 15 


Table VIII reveals that the number of Japanese births had 
steadily increased from 1910 to 1921, followed gradually by a 
marked decrease year after year since 1922. Although the largest 
number of births was seen in 1921, the highest ratio of the Japa- 
nese births to the total births in California was 7.87 per cent in 
1917, followed in decreasing ratio by the years 1919, 1918, 1920, 
1916, 1921, 1915, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1913. 

Therefore it is fair to say that until 1917 the ratio of Japanese 
births to those of all California showed an upward movement, and 
then was followed by the downward movement since 1918, with 
the exception of 1919. 

The natural increase of Japanese in California, that is, the 
excess of births over deaths, showed steadily an upward trend 
until 1921, with the exception of 1918, and a marked downward 
movement since 1922, as Table IX reveals. 


Taste VIII 
Number of Japanese births compared with the total for California, 1910-1930.** 


Number of Births q 

Year Total California Japanese % ¥ 
SSR Rater Ca 32,138 719 2.24 
SE sacarhe pacha canlinhaatbanbiainedaeddaass 34,828 995 2.86 ks 
ae 39,330 1,467 3.73 ‘ 
AEE ene Ree a 43,852 2,215 5.05 ‘ 
Ret 46,012 2,874 6.25 : 
| RENEE oars 48,075 3,342 6.95 i 
\Scobdiacis 3,721 7.35 Ny 


* Based on the same source as Table VI. 


** Data compiled from the Statistical Reports of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, Dept. of 
Public Health, State of California, 1910-1930. 
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TABLE IX 


Comparison of number of Japanese births and deaths in California, 1910-1930.* 


Year Number of Births Number of Deaths Net Gain 
ae Rieitiiceicre 719 449 279 
|) 995 472 523 
(1, OF ARC Ft 1,467 524 943 
[JS Dae ol 2,215 613 1,602 
FO a cn cacncoe Pisneuecvpeges 2,874 628 2,246 
pg) eR Ce 3,342 663 2,675 
oy , SOS ee 3,721 729 2,992 
bb! te ook ast a 4,108 910 3,198 
iL | CAa ae A 2 ER tne ee 4,218 1,545 2,663 
ULES APSR 8 SRE ee ce 4,458 1,113 3,345 
ERA SVE 4,971 1,002 3,969 
1 2) fa Ee 5,275 896 4,379 
| ee EE TOR 5,066 1,001 4,065 
RET TS RE a 5,010 979 4,031 
PI decahatechiardaakieiiininnisienenen 4,481 913 3,568 
po GE AE 4,408 856 3,552 
BORA Rese ee 3,597 814 2,783 
yo! AE 1 Oa 3,241 787 2,454 
hs eee oes pec 2,833 808 2,025 
py GES enh SREe ee Ee 2,355 769 1,584 
pe BOR nance Tiesto e eee 2,220 771 1,449 


As these figures reveal clearly, Japanese population had the 
largest net gain in 1921, i.e., 4,397 persons, 4,065 for 1922, 4,031 
for 1923, 3,969 for 1920, 3,568 for 1924, and so on. Exceptionally 
small was the net gain for 1918. In other words, the high death 
rate for that year was caused by the violent Spanish influenza 
epidemic. Likewise, the years 1919, 1920 and 1922 were notice- 
able in the same respect. 

Generally speaking, the number of Japanese births in Cali- 
fornia has been increasing from 1910 to 1921, and began to de- 


crease year after year since 1922. The chief reason for the upward 


* Based on the same source as Table VIII. 
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movement during the period 1912 to 1921 was due to the steady 
incoming of Japanese women, who were of childbearing age. 
under the name of so-called ‘ ‘picture brides.” During eight years 
and eight months (July 1, 1911—Feb. 29, 1920) the total number 
of “picture brides” arriving was 5,749.’ 

More than 60 per cent of this total number came to California 
by June 30, 1916, and more than 70 per cent by June 1917. Con- 
sequently the gains between 1917 and 1923 were very noticeable. In 
other words, the increase in births was further accelerated by the 
increased incoming of “picture brides.” The year 1921 was marked 
by the highest number. However, in accordance with the stoppage 
of “picture brides” after February 25, 1920, the Japanese births 
markedly dropped off. This is a quite natural consequence, be- 
cause the number of married women became static and a majority 
of the married women had already passed the most prolific age. 
Therefore, from now on, the number of Japanese births may be 
expected to decrease year after year until the American-born 
Japanese women reach maternal age, but it would be far from the 
truth to anticipate the same rate of increase as that reached during 
the last decade, since this younger generation will fall into the 
American rather than the Japanese scheme of life in such matters. 


ALTHOUGH the U. S. Census statistics do not classify accord- 

ing to Japanese native born and American-born Japanese in 
California, it is worth while to consider briefly the changing 
proportions in the Japanese population in 1910, 1919? and 1930, 
so far as the Japanese statistics are available. 


TABLE X 


Japanese population in California classified according to Japanese native born 
and American-born Japanese, numbers and percentages, 1910, 1919, 1930.* 


1910 1919 1930 


Population Composition Number % Number % Number % 
Total Japanese population.............. 54,980 100 73,924 100 92,390 100 
Japanese, native born .................. 51,029 93 56,366 76 46,100 50 
American-born Japanese ............ 3,951 7 17,558 24 46,290 50 


As Table X shows, the total number of Japanese in California 
was 54,980 in 1910, of which the number of Japanese native born 
was 51,029, i.e., 93 per cent of the total Japanese in California 


1“Picture Brides,” California and the Oriental, Report of State Board of Control, 
Calif., 1920, p. 160. 
* No Japanese statistics for 1920 are found. So, for the sake of convenience in compar- 
ing a changing situation, the figures for 1919 are used. 
*1910—Compiled from Japanese-American Year Book of 1911. 
1919—Compiled from Statistical Reports of the Japanese Ass’n of America (Dec. 1919). 
1930—Compiled from Statistical Reports of Consulate General of Japan, San Francisco, 
and Consulate of Japan, Los Angeles, 1930. 
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and the number of American-born Japanese was 3,951, i.e., 7 per 
cent of the total. It is safe to say that in those days a majority of 
apanese in California were single and very few of them enjoyed 
a stable family life. Naturally, the number of Japanese native 
born composed the greater portion of the Japanese population. 

During nine years the number of Japanese had increased about 
34 per cent over that of 1910, i.e., 73,924 in 1919. The number of 
Japanese native born had gained about 10 per cent over that of 
1910, and American-born Japanese had increased more than 300 
per cent over that of 1910. Consequently the proportions within 
the population had been greatly changed. In other words, the 
percentage of Japanese native born to the total number of Japa- 
nese was 76 per cent, and the percentage of American-born 
Japanese was 24 per cent. This situation was partly due to the 
annually increased incoming of Japanese immigrants from Japan, 
and, also, to the annually increased number of American-born 
Japanese in California. 

In 1930 the total number of Japanese had increased more than 
25 per cent over 1919, i.e., 92,390. The number of Japanese native 
born had decreased more than 20 per cent below that of 1919, and 
the number of American-born Japanese had gained more than 
160 per cent over that of 1919. Evidently the proportions within 
the population had tremendously changed, as Japanese native born 
and American-born Japanese each made up 50 per cent. Principal 
reasons for these significant changes might be stated as follows: 
enforcement of a drastic California Alien Land Law, as well as the 
Exclusion Act of 1924, lowered the number of Japanese native 
born, and annual net gains of American-born Japanese finally out- 
numbered Japanese native born. 


HE statistical material relating to the gainful occupations of 
the Japanese in California is too scanty to admit of any 
thoroughgoing analysis. Table XI, based on a Japanese Source, 
however, reveals a somewhat interesting tendency of the Japanese 
who engaged in gainful occupations, and their dependents, in 1910, 
1919 and 1930. 
TABLE XI 


Number and percentage of Japanese in gainful occupations, and their depend- 
ents, in California, 1910, 1919, 1930.* 


Total In Gainful 
Year Number % Occupations % Dependents % 
ie nS 54,980 100 41,728 76 13,252 24 
4: eo 73,924 100 36,698 50 37,226 50 
Oe ii. 92,390 100 33,137 36 59,253 64 


* Data for 1910 compiled from Japanese-American Year Book of 1911. No data found 
for 1920, and those for the year 1919 are used in this study. Data for 1919 compiled from 
the Statistical reports of the Japanese Association of America. Data for 1930 compiled from 
the statistical reports of Consulate General of Japan, San Francisco, and Consulate of Japan, 
Los Angeles, 1930. 
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As Table XI shows, in 1910, 76 per cent of the total Japanese 
in California were engaged in gainful occupations and 24 per cent 
were their dependents. In 1919 the Japanese population had jp. 
creased about 34 per cent over that of 1910, but the number of 
Japanese in gainful occupations had decreased below that of 19{0). 
while at the same time the number of their dependents had jn. 
creased tremendously over that of 1910. Consequently the percent. 
ages for the breadwinners and their dependents showed in almost 
equal proportions. In 1930 the total number of Japanese had 
increased about 25 per cent over that of 1919. Yet the number of 
Japanese in gainful occupations had decreased and the number of 
their dependents had increased a great deal. The percentages for 
the breadwinners and‘ their dependents were 36 and 64, respec- 
tively. 

So we see that, in actual figures, the number of Japanese jn 
gainful occupations had steadily increased in keeping with occu- 
pational opportunities in California from 1910 to 1918, but that 
since 1919 the proportion of breadwinners has been steadily de- 
creasing on account of the increased number of American-born 
Japanese on the one hand and a rigid enforcement of the Cali- 
fornia Alien Land Law, as well as the Immigration Act of 1924. 
on the other. 

Tas_eE XII 


Number of Japanese in gainful occupations in California, classified by four 
major occupational groups, 1910, 1919, 1930.* 


Total In Gainful 


Year Number Occupations Agriculture Commerce Fishing Mise. 

_,  @eevescs 54,980 41,728 27,800 6,244 280 7,404 
UI tienda eis 73,924 36,698 22,480 6,657 1,267 6,294 
fe ar 92,390 33,137 17,264 4,341 1,046 10,476 


More specifically, Japanese breadwinners may be classified 
according to four major occupational groups, as is shown in 
Table XII. In this classification agriculture means the farm 
operators, farm laborers, people engaged in nursery and poultry 
raising. Commerce means imports, exports, wholesale, retail busi- 
nesses and their employees. Fishing means the licensed fishermen 
and their employees. Manufacturing means people engaged in 
making furniture, boxes for various uses, food material, etc., but 
the Japanese census sometimes counts people engaged in manu- 
facturing business as in commerce. Miscellaneous includes pro- 
fessionals, hotel keepers, gardeners, people engaged in domestic 
service, other common laborers and people engaged in odd jobs. 

From Table XII it is noted that the highest percentage among 
four major occupational groups was the agricultural, i.e., 67 per 
cent in 1910; the miscellaneous group was second, i.e., 18 per cent; 


* Based on the same sources as Table XI. 
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commerce was third, i.e., 14 per cent, and | per cent represented 
fishing, fourth. In 1919 the percentage for agriculture had de- 
creased to 61 per cent, and yet agriculture showed the largest 
proportion among the four major occupational groups. Also, the 
miscellaneous group dropped off to 17 per cent. On the contrary, 
commerce and fishing had increased to 18 per cent and 4 per cent, 
respectively. Thus the 6 per cent loss for agriculture and | per 
cent loss for miscellaneous was offset with gains in commerce and 
fishing. Doubtless this situation was affected by unusual expansion 
of business as well as industrial activities during the World War. 

In 1930 the percentage for agriculture dropped off 8 per cent 
over that of 1919, but still showed the highest percentage among 
the four major groups, i. e., 53 per cent. Also, the percentage for 
commerce and fishing had decreased to 13 per cent and 3 per cent, 
respectively. Only the miscellaneous group had tremendously 
increased, i.e., to 31 per cent. In other words, the loss for agricul- 
ture, commerce and fishing was made up with gains in miscel- 
laneous occupations. This agricultural situation was due, on the 
one hand to a rigid enforcement of the California Initiative Meas- 
ure of 1920, which aimed to drive the Japanese farmer out of 
California agriculture, and, on the other, to a general economic 
depression. Commerce and fishing also came under the influence of 
this unfavorable economic condition. Consequently the percentage 
for miscellaneous occupations, especially the number of unskilled 
workers and casual workers, had increased to a greater extent. 

As we have seen, agriculture followed a downward movement 
in each decade. Yet agriculture was the predominant occupation 
and exceeded all other occupational groups in the three decades 
in spite of being affected by an unremunerative economic situa- 
tion and the rigid enforcement of the California Alien Land Law, 
which has been consistently applied since 1913. The second occu- 
pational group (with the exception of the year 1919) was the mis- 
cellaneous, so far as the number of domestic service men and 
women, gardeners and the other common laborers are concerned. 
Commerce was so handicapped by both a limited marketing 
sphere and financial background that it remained in third rank, 
with the exception of the year 1919. The Japanese fishing industry 
has met with financial difficulties and quite often has received 
discriminative pressure, yet it had increased to 4 per cent by 1919, 
but again showed a downward trend after that year. 


INCE this study is a survey of the changing situation of the 
_Japanese in California, the treatment of the subject has been 
primarily devoted to statistical interpretation. Although the 
writer was unable to present uniform statistics, the reader will 
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doubtless be impressed by the fact that the situation of the Japa. 
nese during the recent three decades has changed tremendously. 

A decade ago the increasing births among the Japanese |eq 
the alarmists to a hysterical state, but in recent years the Japanese 
births have shown a downward trend. In so far as vital statistics 
are concerned, the percentage with relation to total births in Cali. 
fornia is now smaller than in 1911. Changes have come not only 
in the number of Japanese, but in the composition of the Japanese 
population of California. In 1910 the percentage of American. 
born Japanese was only 7 per cent, and nine years after, i.e., 1919, 
the percentage had increased to 24 per cent. In 1930 the percent. 
age had increased still further to 50 per cent of the total Japanese 
population in California. 

When we consider the percentage distribution of American- 
born Japanese by age groups, the highest percentage belongs to 
th 5-9 age group, i.e., 35 per cent; the second (26 per cent) to the 
under-five-years-of-age group; the third (22 per cent) to the 10-14 
age group; the fourth (12 per cent) to the 15-18 age group; and 
the fifth (5 per cent) to the 20 years-of-age-and-over group. With- 
out doubt more than 85 per cent of all age groups is in school and 
less than 2 per cent in gainful occupations. Although time and 
money are spent in higher education and professional courses, the 
vocational problem is very serious because there is not only an 
absence of any worth-while guidance regarding vocational oppor- 
tunities, but the racial barrier operates to a great extent. 

However, many are ignorant of existing conditions because 
they do not realize clearly the significance of the changing situa- 
tion of the Japanese population in California. Of course, at the 
present time the problem of the American-born Japanese may not 
be so acute as the other problems of California, but in the near 
future it must be faced seriously on the ground that the problems 
of American-born Japanese constitute, from the viewpoint of legal 
status, an American problem. Thus the status of American-born 
Japanese becomes of more importance year after year and replaces 
the old “Japanese question” as a new and complicated question 
for California to face. 
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sly, : 
led . STRATEGIC CITY ON THE “PIONEER FRINGE” 
lese By JoHN WesLey CouLtTer* 
= “ Spun in the Far East, although a young city of remarkable 
nly a growth, has experienced vicissitudes seldom the lot of older 
ese [urban centers. Its growth from an insignificant village to a pop- 
an. ulous industrial center is due to its having been made the head- 
(9 [| quarters of a new railway, and to its focal position in the northern 
nt- part of a great, fertile plain only recently settled. The march of 
ese "events has made it the commercial center of part of a new state. 
pits geographical position has created it as a frontier town between 
‘n- - — Soviet Russia and Japan, between communism and capitalism. 
to The world-wide depression has slowed down business activity 
he _ in the city. Among other agencies of commercial instability are 
14 _ military occupation and an uncertain political status of the new 
1d ’ state. Yet, in spite of the evil days which have befallen this 
h- ' metropolis, social life is carried on with a gayety and care-free 
d ' attitude peculiar to a people inured to centuries of political and 
d + economic oppression. 
e | Harbin is a Russian city in a Far Eastern setting. Cyrillic 
» f characters bedeck the signboards of shops and restaurants, and 
. . Russian is spoken on all sides. During the day Slavs in taxis and 
droskies are hurried to and fro along wide, paved streets. In the 
6 evening many of them promenade on the broad sidewalks of Kitai- 
: skaya Street or stroll in leisurely fashion in the public park. 
| Others linger over wines and coffee in cafés and coffee houses, 
haunt cabarets, or listen to opera or symphony. Outside the city 


Mongoloid men from Shantung and Hopei toil incessantly in the 
fields. Pioneers from a country of famine and flood, they have 
settled in a land of food and shelter. Resting in the evening in 
mud huts, they are content merely to recover energy from the labor 
and sweat of another day. 

Harbin was a small village as late as 1896. The modern city 
was founded in that year on the Sungari River by Russians in 
connection with surveys for the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
site subsequently became the junction of the main line of the rail- 
way with the branch line southward to Port Arthur. Occupying 
such a strategic position, Harbin became an important Russian 
military center during the Russo-Japanese war and was the head- 
quarters for a large contingent of General Kuropatkin’s army. 
Old Harbin, the portion of the city then founded, was the center 
of Russian army supplies. 


_ “Most of this article was written in Harbin in July 1932. It deals only with the Rus- 
sian section of the city—J. W. C. 
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Since then the center of urban activity has shifted to No, 
Gorod, or New Town, a more recently developed district, ang 
now the most attractive part of the city. There are the offices of 
administration of the city and the homes of the executives. In tha 
part are located the offices of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the 
houses of the railway employees, their schools and hospital. Thjs; 
district, situated at a higher elevation than the rest of the city, 
stretches from the railway station south to Machiakow Creek. 

Pristan, or River Embankment, forms a third division of the 
town, industrially the most important. It is a district of commer. 
cial houses and offices of trading companies. There are located 
the railway shops, and factories and mercantile organizations. 

A period of expansion for Harbin began at the close of the 
Russo-Japanese war. Merchants established themselves, and 
thriving trade between China and Russia was carried on coe: gh 
the city. The development of Southern Manchuria under the 
auspices of the South Manchuria Railway Company increased 
its importance by reason of the freight and passengers which passed 
to and from the Japanese-owned line. 

Shortly after the beginning of the World War in 1914 the city 
experienced another “boom.” Trade and commerce in oo 
with supplies for the armies of the allied powers flourished. / 
result the population increased threefold. 

A city directory just published’ places the present population 
at 173,283 of which 64,470 are Russians. Of these, 6,793 are nat- 
uralized Chinese citizens,” 27,633 are Soviet Russians and 3(,()44 
are Russian refugees. Of the remainder of the people about 1()0,- 
000 are Chinese* and 6,000 are Japanese. The number of the latter 
has been increased recently by several thousand soldiers not in- 
cluded in the figures quoted. 


fCONOMIC activities in the city are based largely on the agri- 

culture of the great plain of Northern Manchuria, of which it 
is the center, and on transportation by railway and river. Northern 
Manchuria, some 247,500 square miles in area, resembles the 
American Middle West in topography and climate. It is part of 
one of the pioneer “fringes”* of the world to which in recent 
years have come millions of farmers from the northeastern prov- 
inces of China to raise soya beans, kaoliang, millet and wheat. 
There are sixty bean-oil mills in the city and twenty-three flour 
mills. Industries based on lumbering are also important. Politi- 
ss sane Polytechnik Directory of Manchuria, The Polytechnik Publishing Company, Har- 
5 Now presumably citizens of Manchukuo. 

* Chinese Harbin is distinctly separate from the Russian city. 


“See reviews of “The Pioneer Fringe” and “Pioneer Settlement” in Pacific AFFAIRS for 
August and November 1932.—Ep. 
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Noy [cally the region of which Harbin is the focus includes all of 
and [f—  Heilunkiang Province and that part of Kirin Province north of 
°S of 4 the forty-fourth parallel. 

that < The railway and river connections of the city make it the chief 
_ the | distributing point for Northern Manchuria, Outer Mongolia and 
This parts of Siberia. The Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria 
city, ' forms a “T” with Harbin between the arms. The southern branch 
' of this line is connected with the South Manchuria Railway at 
the [fF Changchun, the western branch with the Trans-Siberian at Man- 
ler- (Ff — chouli. The eastern extension, connected with the Ussuri Railway 
ited [fF at Suifenho, leads to Vladivostok. 

‘ Situated on the right bank of the Sungari River, where the 
the Chinese Eastern Railway crosses it, the river port in periods of 
La normal business is a hive of transportation activities. Scores of 
igh ships tie up at its wharves to unload soya beans and other agri- 
the _ cultural produce; other vessels carry bean-oil and flour from the 
ed port to the great Amur and on to Vladivostok. Logs for the tim- 
ed ' ber trade are floated down the river from highland forested areas. 

i The universal economic depression affected Harbin in common 
‘4 3 with other metropolises the world over. An inflow of Soviet goods 
4 ‘ has further depressed business. The uncertain political status of 
' ‘ Manchukuo and military activities against soldiers loyal to the 

1 old régime and against bandits have reduced economic activities 
nN —f— in the city to a low ebb. 
A ; River traffic on the Sungari is at a standstill for the time being 


because Ma Chan-shan® has despatched his emissaries to various 
. river marts, designing to stop river navigation and seize the river 
‘ craft for his own use. The unsettled situation on the eastern section 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway and bandit activities on the 
Tsitsihar-Koshan branch have further deprived the city of normal 
transportation facilities. Meager supplies of beans are available 
for the city mills. With a total producing capacity of 150,000 bean 
cakes a day, their output is now about 10,000. Similarly, the flour 
mills are cut off from sources of raw material. 

The dumping of Soviet goods creates instability in both retail 
and wholesale trade. Russian cotton wares are underselling Japa- 
nese and British products. Soviet hardware, glass, pottery and 
petroleum are gaining the upper hand. The last mentioned is 
driving American and British oil off the field. Communist wheat 
products are imported. 

Chiefly as a result of “Red” Russian activity, the largest 
“White” Russian store in the city has been made bankrupt. Rus- 
sian property owners in general are in dire straits. Many homes, 
mortgaged for sums which cannot be repaid, have fallen into 


; * General Ma Chan-shan was killed shortly after this article was written. 
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the hands of incoming Japanese. A local journal states that the 
Japanese population in the city, increased by 1,500 since Febru: ary, 
is expected to reach 10,000 by the end of the year. 


"THE streets of Harbin are paraded by Manchukuo and Japy- 

nese troops. Soldiers stand on duty in front of public build; lings 
protected by barricades of sandbags and barbed-wire fences. Mili. 
tary aeroplanes make such a zooming, whirring racket overhead 
that local telephone conversations are carried on with difficulty. 
Manchukuo and Japanese flags are displayed prominently in 4 
parts of the city except the Soviet Russian district. 

The Soviet Government has informed the Manchukuo Goy- 
ernment that all diplomatic relations are suspended. This step 
has necessarily broken off negotiations concerning locomotives and 
other rolling stock of the Chinese Eastern Railway withdrawn 
recently to Russia, and has also interrupted the issue of opening 
Manchukuo consulates in Russian territory. It is declared that 
Soviet organizations in the city have received instructions from 
Moscow to curtail their activities and that the majority of Soviet 
citizens have been recalled to Russia. The question has arisen as 
to whether the Manchukuo Government or the Chinese Eastern 
Railway holds the authority to manage the Eighth District Wharf. 

The position of the customs service in Harbin, as in all North- 
ern Manchuria, has recently been affected by the arrest of a num- 
ber of employees and the confiscation of papers and documents. 
It is reported that the Nanking Government has issued orders to 
all post offices in Manchuria to close, but the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment has ordered that they must not do so, as the new govern- 
ment took them over on April 7, and any order from the outside 
is ineffective now. 

The telephone line between Harbin and Yaomen on the south- 
ern section of the Chinese Eastern Railway has gone out of service. 
Five poles were cut down—probably by bandits. 

The political uncertainty and military activity gives opportu- 
nity for kidnapers and other ruffians to ply their nefarious trades. 
Wealthy residents of the city are afraid to allow their children on 
the streets, and are themselves in terror of being kidnaped at any 
moment. Burglaries occur almost every night. The daring of 
robber gangs is described in a local newspaper as “equal to the 
best American type.” Civilians are permitted to carry arms. Hun- 
dreds of ragged beggars rove the streets. Most of them are 
Russian refugees, some of whom are cripples whose feet were 
amputated after being frozen in a winter’s march across Siberia. 
They all present a sorry picture, supplicating pedestrians for a 
miserable pittance. Many of them are sickly and clad only in 
the most precarious-looking rags. 
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A Russian refugee camp has been established on the north 
bank of the Sungari River, opposite the city. Guarded from 
bandits by Russian volunteers, a colony of White Russians has 
squatted there in shacks made of straw mats. They earn a little 
money by rowing pleasure seekers to and from the city in small 
boats. Sixteen hundred Korean refugees from the bandit-ridden 
district about Imienpo have taken refuge in one large apartment 
house—eight to ten families in a room. Astute opium traders, they 
are not as badly off as many Russian refugees. Smuggling the drug 
across the river to 1,800 opium dens in the city is good business. 

In spite of political uncertainty, economic depression and stark 
poverty in Harbin, a Bohemian atmosphere prevails. Horse racing 
is a weekly event and tennis matches are played daily at local clubs. 
Thousands flock to the Sungari River on Sundays and Russian 
church holidays for boating, bathing and picnic parties. One 
quarter of the four-page Harbin Daily News, “the oldest foreign- 
language newspaper in Manchuria,” is taken up with advertise- 
ments for cabarets, theaters, vaudeville programs and moving 
pictures. An old cabaret, in process of renovation, is advertising 
a “grand opening night.” The “Merry Widow” operetta is play- 
ing with an all-star Russian cast. The first program of the sum- 
mer symphony orchestra, acclaimed a great success by local music 
lovers, has just been repeated. 

Groups of Russians sip wines and liqueurs as they discuss the 
latest military and political despatches from the various “fronts.” 
The foremost topic of conversation is the possibility of war be- 
tween Japan and Russia. Press reports of movements of Soviet 
troops are eagerly scanned and news from travellers and refugees 
is passed from mouth to mouth. “Can a White Russia be estab- 
lished in Siberia, and what would be the probable effect on the 
Russians in HarbinP” 

A second topic of conversation is bandits. The latest reports 
of robberies and kidnapings are reviewed and appraised. There 
are at least four kinds of bandits in Northern Manchuria: 
(1) Opium farmers who add to their income by preying on other 
agriculturists and merchants in neighboring and distant towns and 
villages; (2) Dissenters from the Manchukuo Government whose 
numbers and points of outrage are difficult to estimate; (3) Com- 
munist bands possibly directed from Russia; and (4) Outlaws and 
highway robbers who take advantage of the unsettled condition of 
the country to acquire lawless booty. 

There is a temporary lull in rural banditry just now because 
of the seasonal status of agriculture. Opium farmers are for the 
nonce peaceful agriculturists, busy tending their crops. Fore- 
casts predict that this year’s opium harvest in Northern Man- 
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churia is likely to be the largest ever recorded. Poppy growing 
has become so popular that Hailar and other cities are experi. 
encing a shortage of vegetables. In late summer, when the crop 
has been safely garnered, erstwhile agriculturists will lay aside 
their hoes and load their rifles. 

Banditry will likely increase in the late summer and early 
autumn also, because at that time kaoliang, a staple crop in both 
Northern and Southern Manchuria, will have grown tall enough 
to conceal the movements of the hunghutze. From time immemo- 
rial it has been a tradition in Manchuria that a recrudescence of 
bandit activity is to be looked for when the kaoliang heads are 
commencing to ripen under the late summer sun. In South Man- 
churia the cultivation of the crop has been forbidden for a stated 
distance on each side of the South Manchuria Railway. 

It is generally held among Russians, however, that with the 
influx of Japanese into Harbin and Northern Manchukuo safety 
of life and property will be established, and a new régime of law 
and order will be instituted. 

So runs the trend of Russian thought. As I sit at dinner in a 
White Russian café, the orchestra plays pensively Tent Menouv- 
shego, “Shadows of the Past.” White Russians recall the good 
times of prerevolution days, contrasting them with the distresses 
of the present. Inured to hardships and sufferings, they still hope 
that times may change for the better and even that some day they 
will get back to their native land. 

So Harbin carries on, moves from an unstable present into the 
uncertain future, from past oppression and present disorder into 
the unknown, yet caring little for the morrow. 

Life is today and no one knows what another dawn may bring 
forth. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE LYTTON REPORT 


ON OCTOBER 2 the full text of the League’s Manchuria Com- 
mission Report was made public simultaneously in Geneva 
and world capitals. The 100,000 words of this report represent 
the nine months of monumental labor on the part of the five com- 
missioners, their corps of secretaries and technical advisors, since 
their appointment following adoption of the League Council reso- 
lution of December 10, 1931. That resolution provided for: 
“1, An examination of the issues between China and Japan, which 
were referred to the Council, including their causes, development 
and status at the time of the inquiry. 2. A consideration of a pos- 
sible solution of the Chino-Japanese dispute which would reconcile 
the fundamental interests of the two countries.” 

The several national representatives officially appointed to the 
Commission by the League were five, as follows: the Earl of Lytton 
for Great Britain, Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti for Italy, Gen- 
eral Henri Claudel for France, Major General Frank Ross McCoy 
for the United States, and Dr. Heinrich Schnee for Germany. 

Their arduous labors consisted of preliminary study on the 
events and issues involved, travel to the capitals of Japan and 
China and consultation with government officials there, and per- 
sonal investigation in Manchuria itself, including the hearing of 
evidence from a wide variety of sources. The difficulties faced in 
this last and most important phase of the Commission’s work were 
admittedly great, in view of the fact that the geographical field 
of their inquiry was overspread by unremitting armed conflict and 
the psychological field gravely affected by the terrors and inhibi- 
tions which warfare engenders. Yet it is an eloquent fact that out 
of this confused and turbulent welter of actuality and belief, pas- 
sion and prejudice, the situation should have clarified itself so 
unmistakably that five disinterested, honest and intelligent men of 
the most diverse backgrounds, the most opposite national interests 
and the most unlike psychological attitudes and sympathies, were 
by the very force of these facts compelled to a unanimous convic- 
tion, seeing eye to eye in all but the least significant details and 
arriving at complete harmony of conclusion. 

In essence that conclusion was that world peace treaties have 
been violated by the warfare in Manchuria, that the so-called new 
state of Manchukuo has no basis in the will of the people and its 
recognition and perpetuation would be contrary to the interests of 
both China and Japan, that Manchurian “autonomy” can exist 
only alongside the assumption of Chinese sovereignty, that settle- 
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ment must come through direct negotiation between China and 
Japan, and that Japan’s valid rights and interests in Manchurig 
must be recognized and safeguarded. 


THE REPORT consists of ten chapters, under the following 

heads: I—Outline of recent developments in China; ll 
Manchuria; [1 I—Manchurian issues between China and Japan: 
1V—Narrative of events in Manchuria on and subsequent to Sep- 
tember 18, 1931; V—Shanghai; VI—“Manchukuo”; VII—Jap. 
an’s economic interests and the Chinese boycott; WEti—Bicotomic 
interests in Manchuria; 1X—Principles and conditions of settle- 
ment; X—Considerations and suggestions to the Council. To 
summarize briefly: 

Chapter I takes account of China as “a nation in evolution,” 
with its two decades of recent history punctuated by banditry and 
the activities of independent war lords, and with growing com- 
munism now the chief menace to the established national govern- 
ment. In Manchuria the prevalent disorders of the past few years 
are recognized as a common menace to Chinese and foreigners 
alike, but particularly to the predominant Japanese interests there. 

Chapter II is a description of Manchuria with an analysis of 
its population. Politically a part of China, with an overwhelm- 
ingly predominant Chinese population, the vested interests of 
others in the territory and the obligations of the Chinese adminis- 
tration toward these interests must not be overlooked. The Com- 
mission finds that Chinese sovereignty under Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
military régime had brought about conditions prejudicial to for- 
eign interests, particularly the Japanese. Sino-Soviet relations in 
Manchuria had also been such as to cause alarm, and the Japanese 
government’s fear of an extension of communistic influence from 
Outer Mongolia into Manchuria was a recognizable factor in the 
decision to pursue a strong military policy in Manchuria. 

Chapter III reviews the existing Sino-Japanese treaties with 
regard to Manchuria, and Japan’s rights and privileges therein. 
The political, economic and legal factors involved create a situa- 
tion without an exact parallel elsewhere in the world today. The 
chapter reviews Japan’s vested interests, the effect of the Nine- 
Power Treaty thereon, Japanese railway policies (“or politics’), 
and the aggravating problem of Korean settlers in Manchuria 
with all the 1931 incidents connected therewith. The statement is 
made that the open hostilities of a year ago this autumn may be 
traced primarily to the Nakamura Incident, which “greatly aggra- 
vated Japanese resentment” toward China, but Japan’s claim that 
there were 300 unsettled grievances which had provoked her to 
the action of September 18 after all peaceful means toward their 
settlement had been exhausted “cannot be substantiated.” 
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Chapter IV deals in detail with the events of September 18, 
1931, and with successive aggressive events leading up to the cap- 
ture of Chinchow. It makes the significant statement that the 
military action of September 18 had been preceded by a week of 
night manoeuvres on the part of the Japanese forces, accompanied 
by intensive machine-gun fire so that the inhabitants of Mukden 
were largely unaware of the meaning of the activity of that par- 
ticular night until morning discovered the city in the hands of its 
Japanese military occupants. The Commission could find no evi- 
dence of Chinese military plans in relation to this incident, though 
the existence of a “carefully prepared” Japanese plan “‘to meet the 
case of possible hostilities between themselves and the Chinese”’ 
was evident and not denied. 

Chapter V is a record of the events in Shanghai leading up 
to and carrying through the period of the Japanese invasion of 
that city in January and February of 1931. 

Chapter VI describes the political situation in Manchuria 
preceding the creation of the new state of ““Manchukuo.” The 
motivation from Japan in this connection is described as chiefly 
due to Japanese domestic politics. The Commission found no 
evidence of “any independence movement” in Manchuria prior 
to September 1931, and believes that the results ascribed to such a 
movement could never have been possible without “the presence 
of Japanese troops and the activities of Japanese officials, both 
civil and military.” The organization of the new government is 
described and mention made of the prominence of Japanese offi- 
cials and advisers therein. The chapter concludes with this state- 
ment: “After careful study of the evidence presented to us in 
public and private interviews, in letters and written statements, we 
have come to the conclusion that there is no general Chinese sup- 
port for the Manchukuo government, which is regarded by the 
local Chinese as an instrument of the Japanese.” 

Chapter VII deals largely with the problem of the Chinese 
boycott. The Commission finds that by 1925 the boycott, as organ- 
ized by the Kuomintang (National Political Party), had become 
virtually a national weapon. Japan, because of her dependence on 
the China trade, is particularly vulnerable to this weapon. Bad 
relations between the two countries have been further embittered 
by its use, the Commission finds, but no opinion is rendered on the 
question of whether the boycott activity of the past year has or has 
not been a definite government act. Voluntary or privately organ- 
ized boycott is recognized as legitimate. “Whether, however, the 
organized application of the boycott to the trade of one particular 
country is consistent with friendly relations or in conformity with 
treaty obligations is rather a problem of international law than a 
subject for our inquiry. We would express the hope, however, that 
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in the interest of all States this problem should be considered 4; 
an early date and registered by international agreement.” 

Chapter VIII gives statistics on economic investment in Man- 
churia and deals with the problem of administration and the rec- 
ognition of trade interests. The essential need of a régime of Jaw 
and order is brought out, but the imposition of a foreign admin- 
istered régime, even were its immediate object of law and order 
achieved and justified, could never be acceptable or successful. 

Chapter IX is a review of the preceding eight chapters. It 
stresses the fact that the existing dispute concerns a piece of terri- 
tory the size of France and Germany combined, a territory legally 
belonging to China, but sufficiently autonomous to treat with Japan 
directly on local matters, particularly on questions of Japanese 
treaty rights and investments which must be taken into account in 
any final settlement. The Report says: “It is a fact that without a 
declaration of war a large area of what was indisputably Chinese 
territory has been forcibly seized and occupied by the armed forces 
of Japan, and has, in consequence of this operation, been separated 
from and declared independent of the rest of China.” 


Two possible settlements which have been proposed respec- 
tively by Japan and China are considered as unsatisfactory. These 
are (1) the restoration of the status quo ante, and (2) the mainte- 
nance or recognition of Manchukuo. In connection with the first 
point, the Japanese demand for a stable government in Manchuria 
is considered as a sine qua non of settlement. In connection with 
the second point, “it is opposed to the interests of China. It dis- 
regards the wishes of the people of Manchuria, and it is at least 
questionable whether it would ultimately serve the permanent 
interests of Japan.” Furthermore, the territory is Chinese in race 
and cultural sentiment, and from it the control of all China is 
possible. Nor is Japan-controlled Manchuria considered to be 
the solution for Japan’s overpopulation problem, since previous 
existing facilities for emigration have never been utilized or any 
large-scale plan therefor ever put forward by the government. 


Sympathy is expressed with Japan’s strategic anxiety, but the 
effectiveness of the methods now undertaken to prevent the en- 
croachment of an outside menace is seriously questioned. Depend- 
ence upon international coéperation as a guarantee of peace and 
upon a genuine rapprochement with China is considered the only 
effective means for removing these anxieties. “Japan, on her side, 
could facilitate this rapprochement by renouncing any attempt to 
solve the Manchuria problem by isolating it from the problem of 
her relations with China as a whole, in such a way as to make im- 
possible the friendship and collaboration of China.” 


It is pointed out that Manchuria is an international problem, 
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and any solution ignoring the interests of other nations therein 
would be impermanent. The ten conditions which this chapter 
3 gives as indispensable to any satisfactory settlement of the situa- 
C- t tion are as follows: 

| 1. Compatibility with the interests of both China and Japan; 
2. Consideration for the interests of the U.S.S.R.; 3. Conformity 
with existing multilateral treaties; 4. Recognition of Japan’s inter- 
ests in Manchuria; 5. The establishment of new treaty relations 
it between China and Japan; 6. Effective provision for the settlement 
. of future disputes; 7. Manchurian autonomy; 8. Internal order 
and security against external aggression; 9. Encouragement of an 
economic rapprochement between China and Japan; 10. Inter- 
national codperation in Chinese reconstruction. 


HAPTER X states that “‘to facilitate the final solution of exist- 
ing causes of dispute between the two countries,” a series of 
t suggestions is offered to the League Council as an aid in the 
drawing up of definite proposals to be submitted by the League 
to the two disputants. 

The suggested steps for procedure toward a settlement are: 
(a) An invitation from the Council of the League to the Govern- 
ments of China and Japan to discuss a solution of their dispute on 
the lines indicated by the “conditions of settlement’? summarized 
2 above; (b) The summoning of an Advisory Conference “to recom- 
e mend detailed proposals for the constitution of a special régime 
for the administration of the Three Eastern Provinces,” the Chi- 
nese and Japanese governments and the diverse local population 
of Manchuria to be represented according to equitable provisions, 
with (possibly) neutral observers present and with the League 
Council ready at all points to lend its offices toward agreement 
on disputed poiuts of discussion; (c) The embodiment of the con- 
ference results in four suggested instruments, to be negotiated 
directly between China and Japan, these to be as follows: 

1. A declaration by the Government of China constituting a 
special administration for the Three Eastern Provinces, in the terms 
recommended by the Advisory Conference; 2. A Sino-Japanese 
Treaty dealing with Japanese interests; 3. A Sino-Japanese Treaty 
: of Conciliation and Arbitration, Non-Aggression and Mutual As- 
| sistance; 4. A Sino-Japanese Commercial Treaty. 

» | Broad principles of agreement would need to be determined 
: between the two parties in advance of the Conference. 
The four instruments recommended by the Commission as the 
4a outcome of the conference are then discussed in full. 
1. The Declaration should distinguish in detail between “the 
E powers of the Central Government of China in the Three Eastern 
j Provinces” (Liaoning, Kirin and Heilungkiang) and those of the 
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Autonomous Local Government.” It should devise a practica] 
system for securing expressions of the popular will on local policy. 
and should safeguard the interests of minorty groups (e.g., White 
Russians). It should stipulate that the only armed forces within 
the Three Eastern Provinces might be a specially organized gen. 
darmerie, its organization (within a stipulated time) to be “fo]- 
lowed by retirement... of all other armed forces, including any 
special bodies of police or railway guards, whether Chinese or 
Japanese.” It should provide, during the transition period, for 
the appointment by the Chief Executive of the autonomous goy- 
ernment of ‘an adequate number” of foreign advisers for the 
various branches of the constabulary, fiscal government, Central 
Bank, etc., appointments to be made from a panel suggested by 
the League Council, of which “a substantial portion should be 
Japanese.” 

2. The Sino-Japanese Treaty Dealing with Japanese Interest; 
should have as its aims: “(a) The free participation of Japan in 
the economic development of Manchuria, which would not carry 
with it a right to control the country either economically or 
politically; (b) The continuance in the Province of Jehol of such 
rights as Japan now enjoys there; (c) An extension to the whole 
of Manchuria of the right to settle and lease land, coupled with 
some modification of the principle of extraterritoriality; (d) An 
agreement regarding the operation of the railways.” These aims 
are treated more fully in subsequent paragraphs of the Report. 

3. The Treaty of Conciliation, etc., should follow existing 
models, and should “provide for a Board of Conciliation whose 
functions would be to assist in the solution of any difficulties as 
they arise between the Governments of China and Japan,” an 
Arbitration Tribunal for settling any disputed interpretation of 
the Declaration or the new treaties, and should contain an agree- 
ment on the demilitarization of Manchuria with stipulations for 
rights of defense in the event of violation. (This might be made 
a tripartite agreement with the U.S.S.R. joining.) 

4. The Commercial Treaty, while establishing conditions mu- 
tually encouraging to Sino-Japanese trade, should also contain 
“an undertaking by the Chinese Government to take all measures 
within its power to forbid and repress organized boycott move- 
ments against Japanese trade, without prejudice to the individual 
rights of Chinese consumers.” 

The detailed discussion summarized above closes with the 
comment that “whatever may be the details of future agreements, 
the essential point is that negotiations should be begun as soon as 
possible and should be conducted in a spirit of mutual confidence,” 
since “the relations between China and Japan are those of war 
in disguise, and the future is full of anxiety.”—E. G. 
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THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


By Felix Morley 
The Brookings Institution, Washingten, D. C. 1932 


From reading Mr. Felix Morley’s recent book, “The Society 
of Nations,” one gets a very definite impression of the develop- 
ment of an unwritten constitution beside the formal Covenant. 
Time and events have brought forth something quite different 
from the League upon which Woodrow Wilson placed the stamp 
of his approval. It is the same sort of development which has 
given us our unwritten constitution, made up of customs and 
usages. If the Founding Fathers who drafted the American Con- 
stitution could return to life and witness a Presidential election, 
they would be puzzled as to where we got such a system. They 
would be sure that we did not find it in the instrument of law 
which they drew up in Philadelphia during the summer of 1787. 

In like manner the Covenant of the League has evolved by 
interpretation under the pressure of events until today it presents 
a picture quite different from the original. The principal focus of 
interest in the new picture is the supremacy of the Assembly and 
the subordination of the Council. As Mr. Morley points out, 
President Wilson would have given almost unlimited authority 
to a small group of Powers represented in the Council, with a 
corresponding subordination of the larger body, the Assembly. 
To quote, “Mr. Wilson at Paris was willing that the Assembly 
should be merely a rubber stamp for the Council” (p. 39). But 
time and experience have shown the weakness of this conception. 

The development of an efficient Secretariat and the increasing 
tendency to refer disputes to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice have served to deprive the Council of some of its original 
functions. It is no longer the supreme executive and guardian of 
world peace. It is rapidly becoming an executive responsible to 
the Assembly, after the manner of parliamentary governments. 
The failure of the Council in the acute crisis of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute detracted further from its prestige, and the reference of 
that case to the Assembly, at the request of the Chinese govern- 
ment, marked a turning point in the Council’s career. Henceforth 
the guardian of world peace will be the Assembly, with the advice 
and consent of the Council. 

This development might seem to point to a superstate, but 
Mr. Morley does not so interpret events. He envisages the League 
of Nations as a codperative society for the purpose of facilitating 
international action, not only in the sphere of government, but 
also in economic and cultural spheres. He writes as follows: 
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“Instead of merely operating through intergovernmental commit. 
tees, bringing all important aspects of bureaucracy in the various 
coéperating nations into contact, the League has also come to 
create and utilize international functional committees, where the 
criterion of membership is not the official position of national 
representatives, but the national and international influence of 
acknowledged leaders in the line of work under consideration” 
(p.610). Thus the League of Nations becomes a society for the 
functional integration of national forces in many fields. It wil] 
not erase national boundaries; but it will create a world partner- 
ship in government, ia industry, and in culture for the keeping of 
the peace. The title which the author adopts for his book connotes 
this idea. He has resorted to the French usage, La Société des 
Nations. In France the word “league” has definite political con- 
notations. The word “society,” on the other hand, is much broader 
in meaning and much less political in its implications. 

“The Society of Nations” is a monumental work. It covers 
every phase of the organization and a constitutional development 
of the League, namely, the Secretariat, the Council, the Assembly, 
and various consultative committees. The material is divided as 
follows: Part I, the League in Preparation, which is a historical 
survey of the drafting of the Covenant, and Part II, the League in 
Being, which deals with organization, functions and constitutional 
development. This book represents a solid contribution to the 
literature of the subject. It was written by one who has studied 
carefully political and constitutional theory, and who had access 
to valuable source material in Geneva, where the research was 
carried on with the aid of a Guggenheim Fellowship. It is much 
more than a description of what the League has accomplished. 
It is a penetrating analysis of certain constitutional trends in the 
history of the League thus far and an appraisal of these trends in 
the light of what the League is destined to become. 

—WILLIAM H. GEORGE. 


WORLD DISARMAMENT 
Four Volumes of Analysis 


The World Disarmament Conference has inspired the prep- 
aration and publication of four worth-while books dealing with 
the problem of disarmament or, more exactly, the reduction and 
limitations of armament. All naturally deal with the history of 
postwar disarmament, but they vary in approach and emphasis. 

Professor Williams’ approaches the subject from the view- 
point of the naval requirements of the United States. These 


The United States and Disarmament; by Benjamin H. Williams; McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1931. 
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requirements, he holds, are less today than formerly, due to 
“(1) the comparative growth in power of land areas and the 
decline in military effectiveness of navies, and (2) the economic 
unsuitability of military and naval force.” The development of 
the interior of the continents has lessened the importance of the 
seacoast regions, and the improvement of coast defenses and of the 
airplane has lessened the importance of navies for defensive pur- 
poses. At the same time navies have almost entirely lost their for- 
merly important function of fostering trade. Nations become 
poorer today, rather than richer, through naval activity. Mahan’s 
naval theories break down in an economically interdependent 
world. American naval requirements for the defense of our terri- 
tory and the protection of our trade during belligerency, and of 
our neutral rights when other nations are at war, are not, it is con- 
cluded, irreconcilable with general and progressive disarmament 
on a world-wide basis. As a matter of fact, our territory and our 
rights and interests on the high seas and abroad can be more effec- 
tively protected by codperation with the nations of the world than 


by competition in armaments. 
Wheeler-Bennett emphasizes the importance of security in the 
disarmament problem.” The allies at the Peace Conference recog- 
nized an obligation, in accordance with the Fourth Point of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, to reduce their armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety. In order to make this pos- 
sible they reduced Germany’s military and naval forces to peace- 
time requirements. When the United States refused to ratify the 
Versailles Treaty and the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, Europe 
used this as an excuse to return to the old prewar system of 
military alliances to preserve the status quo. This renewed atmos- 
phere of prewar suspicion made impossible of success the efforts 
of the League to bring about disarmament. Consequently, France 
made security a prerequisite to any reduction in her land forces. 
After several failures a measure of security was guaranteed France 
in the Locarno Agreement of 1925, and the League began its 
preparations for a World Disarmament Conference. This guar- 
antee of security was further strengthened by the Pact of Paris in 
1928. Thus, at the beginning of the year 1931, the prospects for 
the success of the General Disarmament Conference seemed ex- 
ceedingly bright. However, the growth of the treaty revision 
movement in Germany and of the Austro-German Anschluss 
threw fear into the hearts of Frenchmen and they demanded still 
greater security and refused to make any concessions in regard to 


___* Disarmament and Security Since Locarno; by John W. Wheeler-Bennett; Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1932. 
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disarmament until that security was made effective. Thus disarma.- 
ment must wait upon security. 

Denys Meyers’ approach to the problem of world disarmament 
is primarily analytical.* Moral disarmament must precede ma- 
terial disarmament, and this moral disarmament can be achieved 
only in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and security. Although 
the people of the world have not yet accepted the ideal of moral 
disarmament implied in the Paris Pact, or realized that war is 
possible only through violation of some international agreement, 
the holding of a world disarmament conference will, nevertheless, 
emphasize the international character of this problem and cannot 
fail to promote moral disarmament, although it may fail to bring 
about any considerable degree of physical disarmament. Further- 
more, mere limitation, rather than reduction of armaments, wi!! 
have a salutary effect. “Limitation of armament levels creates a 
ceiling, stops competition, removes the tendency of expenditures 
to rise, shifts emphasis from increase to improvement of existing 
personnel and material—from quantity to quality—and in other 
ways eliminates technical pressures by the armed institutions of a 
government.” 

Dr. Engely’s book, also, is more than a mere outline of postwar 
treaties and agreements regarding disarmament.‘ He regards dis- 
armament as essentially a political problem rather than a technical 
one, and consequently emphasizes the national and international 
politics involved in disarmament. The real obstacle to further 
disarmament, he foresees, is the unwillingness of France to disturb 
the present status quo by reducing her armaments or to permit an 
increase in Germany’s military forces as limited under the treaty 
of Versailles. 

Although all these books present to some extent the same ma- 
terial, differences in emphasis and viewpoint make them comple- 
mentary to rather than a duplication of one another. Taken to- 
gether they form a complete as well as authoritative treatment of 
the problem of postwar disarmament. It is interesting to note their 
general agreement regarding both the lessened need of large arma- 
ments and the futility of force in the modern world. 

—PAUL S. BACHMAN. 


8’ World Disarmament; by Denys P. Myers; World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1932. 
‘The Politics of Naval Disarmament; by Giovanni Engely; Williams and Norgate, 
London, 1932. 
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THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


By Hans Wehberg 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Washington, 1931 


WAR 
By Scott Nearing 
Vanguard Press, New York, 1931 
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These two books deal with the same subject: war and its aboli- 


tion. The conclusions reached are diametrically opposed. 


Dr. 


Wehberg believes that war will eventually be abolished through 
international agreements, international organization and the per- 
fection of the rules of international law. In the international law of 
the future, only the community of nations will be competent to 
defend the interests of its members. ‘The individual state will be 
empowered to execute military measures only in the capacity of 
mandatary of the community of nations. As the history of :the 
League of Nations thus far has shown, this goal can be attained 
by an organic development of the existing principles of the com- 


munity of nations.” 


The immediate steps toward the attainment of this end are: 
(1) an international organ should be entrusted with the power to 
determine whether a war is aggressive or defensive. 
sion should not be left to the individual state. (2) The League of 
Nations should not abandon its efforts for peace even after the 


beginning of hostilities. 


This deci- 


Mr. Scott Nearing discovers the seeds of war in the capitalistic 
system itself. The essential task in the building of a warless world 
is the creation of economic and social institutions from which the 


drive toward war will have been successfully eliminated. 


“Spe- 


cifically: (1) urge toward war must be reduced or eliminated by 
modifications in the economic organization of society that will 
reduce or eliminate economic and political expansion. Practically 
speaking, this means wiping out private profit in industry, trade, 
and finance through the socialization of the essential productive 
machinery and the setting up of a general economic plan as a sub- 
stitute for economic competition. (2) Armaments, organizations 
for war-making, and training for war must be abolished in order 
that no one, neither officer, soldier, nor war profiteer, may be in 
a position to derive an income directly or indirectly from war. 
(3) A war taboo must be set up. The machinery for the control of 
public opinion must be utilized to build a disapprobation of war, 
(4) The 
war-making man must be segregated. Persistent aggressors who 
insist upon cut-throat struggle in the economic, political, social, 


just as it is now used to established prowar sentiment. 


or military fields must be treated like any other persistent destroy- 


ers or meddlers.,”’ 
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Then a typical Nearing conclusion is reached. The masses 
cannot expect the ruling class to abolish war. Workers must choose 
between capitalistic imperialism with war, and revolution. Only a 
proletarvan revolution can bring permanent peace. . 

Although events have brought into question all of the postwar 
efforts to eliminate war, nevertheless, Dr. Wehberg’s approach to 
the problem of eliminating war seems the more logical. The post- 
war efforts have been defective in certain respects, they need to be 
strengthened, but they are headed in the right direction, that js, 
toward the creation of an international organization capable of 
maintaining peaceful relations among its subordinate units. It js 
difficult to follow Mr. Nearing’s logic when he states that there 
is no such thing as a war to end war but at the same time advocates 
a war, in the form of a proletarian revolution, to end war. Also, 
one cannot but wonder if collective ownership of property instead 
of individual ownership will entirely eliminate the spirit of com- 
petition that Mr. Nearing believes is the root of all war. Will not 
regional competition and jealousy take the place of individual 
or national competition and jealousy?-—PAUL S. BACHMAN. 


THE BACKGROUND OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Charles Hodges 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1931. 


FAR EASTERN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Hosea Ballou Morse and Harley Farnsworth MacNair 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, 1931 


The foregoing titles represent, first, a study of the fundamentals 
of international relations; and, second, an account of the actual 
relations of states in an increasingly important region of the world. 
Both books are written on a broad and comprehensive basis. The 
reviewer must keep this in mind when tempted to criticize certain 
sections of both books, which either do not harmonize with the 
authors’ general plan, or seem to have been inadequately treated. 

The task attempted by Professor Hodges is indeed an ambi- 
tious one, which could easily overwhelm the greatest of scholars. 
From the title one would infer that a book had at last been written 
on the theories or the principles of international relations. In this 
the reader is disappointed, for it deals in the main with the 
obvious facts of our international existence which have come to 
light since the Great War, and which have been repeated over 
and over. The substance of the work, then, is traditional, and 
offers little or nothing which has not already been fully covered. 
Something of a contribution in approach is perhaps the most 
original feature of the book. The author deals in order with 
realities, foundations, structure, working forces, world horizons, 
consequences, and world power. This is an attractive group of 
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headings. However, one is occasionally mystified in attempting to 
follow the recital of fact and the setting forth of argument under 
a certain heading which logically belongs in another place. Head- 
ings and subheadings are so frequent that one is often lost in the 
task of determining what is coordinate and what is subordinate. 
The mechanics of writing are too apparent. The reader would 
prefer fewer indications of meaning and greater clarity in setting 
forth the actual thought of the author. Intriguing section head- 
ings, as “Windows of the World,” “The Swarming of the Na- 
tions,” etc., excite the reader’s interest occasionally. The style, 
while interesting, is discursive. One does not, after reading a 
chapter and thinking over what he has read, retain a blue print, 
so to speak, of the author’s subject matter and argument. He has 
a sense of having shot in many directions, without having hit any 
particular mark. The book is written in a popular and journalistic 
vein, which may be an asset or a liability, according to one’s indi- 
vidual view. 

The many subjects covered by Dr. Hodges obviously prevent 
any one subject being covered comprehensively. Accordingly, 
those sections of the book in which the author has specialized are 
more authoritatively treated, while other sections are neglected, 
and rest mainly on secondary accounts. Much of the author’s own 
point of view is found in the book. Whether these are considered 
opinions or “hunches’”’ does not always appear. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Hodges has written an interesting book, which all students should 
read. Perhaps it will teach us that the day of generalizing too 
much in international relations is past. 

“Far Eastern International Relations” is the fruit of many years 
of research and observation on the part of two men. It is based, 
first, on Morse’s “International Relations of the Chinese Empire,” 
and second, on Morse and MacNair’s “Far Eastern International 
Relations,” first published by the Commercial Press of Shanghai. 
Accordingly, there is nothing new or startling in this American 
publication. There appears to be occasional revision and con- 
densation in order to reduce the publication to a single volume. 
Dr. MacNair, then, appears as expert journeyman in this par- 
ticular edition. 

In the preface, Dr. MacNair tells the interesting story of his 
relations with his publishers growing out of a difference of opin- 
ion over the description of the incidents which took place in China 
during the years 1925-1927. The edition was recalled from sale 
and circulation, and an attempt was made, states Dr. MacNair, 
to influence the authors by asking that certain “errors” be cor- 
rected. Drs. Morse and MacNair refused to make the suggested 
changes on the ground that their account contained no errors in 
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fact. The Commercial Press publication therefore remains under 
government ban. The American edition makes possible the circy- 
lation of the MacNair account in the world of scholarship and 
criticism. Whether the edition under review has been banned from 
China is not clear. 

Scholarship in general is indebted to Dr. MacNair for his 
inflexible position on the principle that history shall not yield to 
propaganda, when expediency and national favor might easily 
dictate a different course. Facts are as sacred to the historian as 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount are to the 
Christian minister. The genuine scholar will face a machine gun 
to present and protect a true record of events. It is not the function 
of the reviewer to pass upon the conflicting claims of Dr. MacNair 
and his publishers in China, and this is no attempt to do so. If the 
position of Dr. MacNair is correct as regards his facts, the strict 
adherence to principle is admirable. Perhaps Dr. MacNair has 
made one or two mistakes of judgment. He may have been influ- 
enced in his account of these events by being too close to them. 
He admitted this possibility in his preface, but did not rewrite 
the section, after careful reéxamination in the interest of removing 
possibly inaccurate and biased statements. The chronicler of con- 
temporary events in China almost invariably writes from a personal 
standpoint. For this reason much confusion exists as to Far Eastern 
issues. It appears to the reviewer that such events might be cov- 
ered adequately in magazine articles, newspapers, and pamphlets, 
and that the permanent record of such a controversial period 
should be written much later, when the advantages of detachment 
would accrue. One also wonders whether the preface of the pres- 
ent edition is the place to take up the quarrel with one’s former 
publishers and with a government which has, over a long period 
of time, extended the author opportunity and courtesy. Would it 
not be better to let the facts stand in the record, without reference 
to the controversy or its merits, and to carry on the controversy in 
publications which exist for that purpose? The historian should 
find his justification in the faithful setting forth of the record, 
without too much attention to controversies which attend the effort 
to set forth. It seems to the reviewer that the author has weakened 
an apparently strong case by prefatory mention of it. 

From the standpoint of substance and scholarly treatment, Dr. 
MacNair has done an admirable piece of work. As the former 
publication has been reviewed, there is little point in repeating 
what has been said before. The account has the assets and the 
limitations of the chronological method of treatment. It will 
answer as a text in history classes on Far Eastern International 
Relations. It does not serve the purpose of a political science text 
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on the international relations of the Orient, treated from the topi- 
cal or subject point of view. The work is only slightly documented. 
Scholars and students in Western countries, for whom the work 
was intended, would benefit as much from references to authori- 
ties for each major conclusion and statement of fact as from read- 
ing the account itself. It is hoped that another edition will be 
adequately documented, and that the topical arrangement will be 
used. As it is, the reader interested in ideas and subjects, rather 
than events, must search for his information in time and space. 

The scientific study of international relations is enhanced by 
the publication of these comprehensive works. 


—CHARLES E. MARTIN. 


ECONOMIC RIVALRIES IN CHINA 


By Grover Clark 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Yale University Press, 1932. G$2.00 


Mr. Clark has made an analyzed compilation which will be 
extremely valuable to all students of Chinese economics. Here are 
the latest figures recording what has been measured in agricul- 
ture, transportation, finance, industry and trade of China. The 
statistics are so arranged as to show the relative shares of various 
foreign powers as well as of Chinese citizens, and for this pur- 
pose the tables and charts are admirable. 

One might, in this connection, cavil at the author’s decision to 
omit the Hongkong returns from the totals for the British Empire. 
The almost incredible badness of Hongkong’s statistics in the past, 
and their present insufficiency are a strong temptation to cut the 
knot. Yet Hongkong is more truly a part of the British Empire 
than the Philippines are of the American, and the latter are in- 
cluded. There are almost as good reasons for omitting Singapore 
as Hongkong, if the reasons given are good at all. 

From Mr. Clark’s figures some very interesting conclusions 
emerge. They will not be at all unexpected to those who are 
familiar with the country, but may be new to others. The first 
is the increasing share of the Chinese in the new economic struc- 
tures growing up in China. The same tendency is shown almost 
everywhere. It appears in the increase in Chinese property hold- 
ings in the settlements and concessions, in the financing and 
handling of foreign trade, in railway construction. One very 
interesting table (p. 89) shows the predominance, measured by 
production, of the Chinese-owned cotton mills in China, contrary 
to the widespread idea that the Japanese predominate in this field. 

Another is the gradual overgrowth of the British share by the 
Japanese. At the moment their capital interests are probably about 
equal, and their shares in the trade, including Hongkong as Brit- 
ish, of approximately the same order. The most significant thing 
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about the table on page 107, however, is the stationary or down. 
ward trend of the British percentage in comparison with the 
American figures. 

Again, the serious extent of Chinese default on foreign loans 
is something of a shock. It may be put briefly by saying that the 
Chinese have defaulted on pretty well all the loans not secured 
on the customs revenue. The writer of this review, at least, fears 
that they will default on those when they secure complete contro] 
of the customs revenue, or if civil disorder finally breaks up the 
customs administration. 


There are one or two other criticisms which may fairly be 
made. The sources of.the figures are not clearly indicated. It is a 
mistake to omit footnotes in a book of this character. Informa- 
tion on these points has to be gathered from a number of sources 
of varying reliability, and it is a help to know the source of infor- 
mation. In spite of some warnings that certain items are only 
approximations, Mr. Clark does not evaluate his material for us, 
giving us an idea of the probable error; nor does he enable those 
who know the material to do so for themselves. 

One may also disagree with some of Mr. Clark’s inferences. 
After pointing out that the Nanking Government has maintained 
the service of its domestic loans (while defaulting on many of its 
foreign loans), he says, “If the domestic credit continues good, 
and especially if it improves, then the time will come when the 
foreigners will be asking for opportunities to loan China money 
on virtually any terms China may desire” (p. 71). It is difficult to 
see why improved domestic credit, even if it necessarily implies 
‘“‘a measure of political stability,” should improve foreign credit. 
The will to pay has to be considered, and not only the ability. 
China is not likely to be killed in the crush of any would-be 
creditors in the near future. 

Mr. Clark’s general conclusion is that foreign interests and 
persons have suffered during “the disorganization and confusion 
inevitable to such a fundamental remaking of national life as is 
now going on in China,” and that Chinese interests have suffered 
more. Some readjustments of the bases of our interests are inevi- 
table. “Mutual good will, mutual understanding, and mutual 
recognition of legitimate rights and desires are essential if the 
change is to be made without grave consequences to the Chinese 
as well as the foreigners.” Japan’s interests are vital to her; “yet 
in the end there is no security for Japan except in the friendship 
of the Chinese people. That friendship is not to be won with 
bayonets, nor maintained with machine guns.” Probably not, but 
how is it to be won and maintained ?—W. J. HINTON. 
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PIONEER SETTLEMENT 


Codperative Studies 
American Geographical Society, New York, Special Publication No. 14 


This volume contains twenty-seven articles by twenty-six 
authors on problems of pioneer settlement in various parts of the 
world. The authors are specialists and represent twenty-one insti- 
tutions in ten countries. The volume is a companion to “The Pio- 
neer Fringe” by Isaiah Bowman (reviewed in PACIFIC AFFAIRS, 
August 1932). The two publications are an outgrowth of a pro- 
gram of research undertaken by the American Geographical Society 
of New York with the approval of the National Research Council 
and the approval and financial support of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, which also shared the cost of producing that 
under review. 

Such codperation of scientific societies on a problem of world- 
wide interest and importance is highly commendable. The re- 
maining pioneer lands of the earth, less desirable than others 
because of their marginal character, offer a challenge to various 
branches of both science and government in solving the problems 
associated with their successful use and settlement—problems 
which can be solved only codperatively. These studies suggest 
ways and means toward a solution which is as yet only indistinctly 
seen. 

The following trenchant statements culled from articles on the 
studies indicate the nature and diversity of the topics discussed. 
“The best solution (for Alaska), if it were possible, would be to 
have settlers come direct from .. . northern countries—settlers who 
have never known anything better.” In the border valleys and 
adjacent lowlands of the Andes we have “the curious anomaly of 
a tremendous total acreage of land climatically suitable for white 
colonization and capable of producing a wide range of tempera- 
ture and subtropical crops and live stock for human consumption, 
yet so shut off from the rest of the world by mountain barriers on 
one side and by distance from ocean ports on the other that, for 
the most part, it scarcely merits classification with the pioneer 
lands of the earth at all.” In South Africa the settlers must be 
prepared “to grapple with the climate, in which the outstanding 
feature is a fickle rainfall.” In part of that area the problem is 
“to reconcile the interests...of the emigrant and the native.” “The 
most characteristic feature of Soviet colonization is its relation to 
the natives of the borderlands.” There is “no predictable future” 
in the pioneer belt of Mongolia, “except the disappearance of 
nomads and their grazing grounds, and their replacement by the 
social and economic conditions known to exist at the present time 
practically throughout China, and known to be, economically at 
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least, unsound.” “There are distinct disabilities affecting white 
settlement in (the) humid coast lands (of Australia), but it is not 
at all easy to find industrial proof.” “Difficult conditions (in New 
Zealand) make more evident the wisdom of accurately surveying 
the Dominion’s resources against a background of world eco. 
nomics.’ ea Par oe, 

In view of the fact that nearly all the pioneer areas are comes 
with a semiarid climate and offer a difficult natural environmenta|! 
problem for solution, it is significant to note that the Great Plains 
region is “the most dynamic agricultural [ly] in North America.” 
Cultivated land there that was submarginal a few years ago is 
now being profitably used—in part because invention and manv- 
facture of farm machinery have done much to solve the problems 
of production. 

Six articles on Canada, which deal with settlement of the 
Prairie Provinces, are of timely interest to members of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in view of the next Conference in Banff 
(August 1933), at which discussions of Canadian Problems wil! 
have a prominent place. In a general outline of pioneer problems 
of the Prairie Provinces it is pointed out that the time has arrived 
for framing a new policy of settlement because “with further 
mechanization of farming it is possible that the settled area may 
contract rather than expand.” Restriction of some settled areas 
consequent on abandonment of hitherto cultivated land is now 
regarded as progress in land utilization in contrast to ideas held 
not many years ago deploring abandonment of farms as a retro- 
gression. Among topics discussed by other writers on Canada are 
historical and sociological aspects of the colonization of the 
Prairie Provinces. 

The volume is excellently illustrated with sketch maps, one of 
which shows the area of possible future settlement in Australia and 
the use to which land will probably be put. Special features of 
an article on Chinese colonization in Manchuria are suggestions 
as to research methods and source materials for the study of prob- 
lems of pioneer settlement. In connection with the latter there is 
appended a comprehensive bibliography. There are biographical 
notes concerning the authors of the studies and an index of twenty- 
seven pages. 

Statesmen, geographers, and agriculturists cannot afford to be 
unfamiliar with the problems discussed in “Pioneer Settlement” 
and proposals for their solution—JOHN WESLEY COULTER. 
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HAGUE COURT REPORTS (Second Se- 
ries); edited by James Brown Scott. 

A collection of the cases which have 
been tried and decided before the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration since the pre- 
vious publication of the Reports (First 
Series) fifteen years ago. In the pres- 
ent volume the awards in each case are 
discussed, preceded by a syllabus giving 
in summary form the facts involved and 
the holdings of the tribunal. Among the 
five cases here discussed three were sub- 
mitted to special tribunal under the sum- 
mary procedure set forth in Articles 
86-90 of the revised Convention. The 
first case, or rather arbitration with 
numerous cases, was the “Expropriated 
Religious Properties Case (Great Brit- 
ain, Spain and France vs. Portugal) 
which was decided in 1920. The 
“French Claims against Peru,” some 
four in number, were decided the follow- 
ing year; the “Norwegian Claims Case” 
(Norway vs. United States) decided in 
1922; the “Island of Palmas Case” 
(Netherlands vs. United States) de- 
cided in 1928; and finally the ‘““Tubantia 
Case” (Netherlands vs. Germany) which 
was referred to and passed upon in 1922 
by an international commission of in- 
quiry. With the exception of the ‘Pal- 
mas Case” the cases were arbitrations 
of a limited nature, under what is known 
as “summary procedure.” This recom- 
mends a tribunal of three, each party 
appointing an arbiter, and a third as 
president, who shall not be a national 
of either, chosen by agreement of the 
parties or by lot. Its characteristic is 
the absence of oral argument, although 
the tribunal may “demand oral explana- 
tions...” In the 16-page introduction 
the editor outlines the scope of the work 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
which is contrasted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, likewise 
located in the Peace Palace at The 
Hague. The original text with the offi- 
cial translation of the Department of 
State of the United States of the Hague 
Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Set- 
tlement of International Disputes is re- 
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Briefs 


printed and an index included.—220 pp. 
(Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: Division of International Law) 
Oxford University Press, New York, 
1932.—A. R. 


PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION; by Manley O. Hudson. 
This book is based on four addresses 

which were given by the author as part 

of the inauguration ceremonies of the 

William Edgar Borah Foundation for 

the Outlawry of War, which was estab- 

lished at the University of Idaho. The 
author tells in concise, clear and simple 
terms the story of progress in interna- 
tional organization. In the first chapter 
are discussed international organizations 
before 1914, including such organiza- 
tions as the International Telegraphic 

Union and the Universal Postal Union, 

the International Union of Weights 

and Measures, the International Bureau 

of American Republics, and others. In a 

further chapter the author traces the 

influence of the World War leading to 
the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions and its autonomous organizations. 

The International Labor Organization 

and the International Labor Confer- 

ence are given a brief survey, and 
further chapters on the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and on the Re- 
lation of the United States to the League 
are too brief to do more than point to 
the high lights of the problems involved. 
The booklet is, however, a valuable 
guide for those who have no leisure to 
devote to a more thorough study and 
yet desire to be informed on interna- 
tional machinery. Appended is the latest 
text of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations, published by the Secretariat of 

the League. It embodies amendments in 

force on October 1, 1931. A list of the 
members of the League of Nations as of 

October 1, 1931, is given, and in a fur- 

ther appendix the Statute of the Perma- 

nent Court of International Justice.— 

162 pp. (including index); Stanford 

University Press, Stanford, California, 


1932. G$1.50.—A. R. 


TEN YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL JU- 
RISDICTION (1922-32); by M. Adacti. 
A distinguished member of the Com- 

mittee of Jurists, who had drawn up the 

Statutes of the Permanent Court of In- 

ternational Justice, presents this author- 

ized survey on the work of the Court 
during the decade that has elapsed since 
its foundation. It is a revised and cor- 
rected edition of chapter III (headed 

“International Justice”) of the book 

entitled “Ten Years of International 

Co6peration,” published in 1930 by the 

Secretary-General of the League of Na- 

tions. The general arrangement of the 

original study has been retained with 
presentation of an outline of the organ- 
ization of the Court, its jurisdiction and 

a résumé of the work accomplished. This 

last chapter includes a summary of cases 

brought before the Court and advisory 
opinions originating with the Council 
itself, as well as requests transmitted by 
the Council at the instance of third 
parties. Written both in French and in 

English, the book should find a world- 

wide distribution and assist in dissemi- 

nating correct information concerning 
one of the most valuable of our ma- 
chines for the establishment of Peace.— 

74 pp.; (World Peace Foundation, 40 

Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachu- 

setts.) A. W. Sijthoff, Leyden, 1932. 

G$1.25.—A. R. 

STELLUNG DER MENSCHLICHEN 
GESELLSCHAFT ZUM VOELKER- 
BUND, DIE; by Burkhart Waldecker. 
This is a critical examination of the 

development of the League of Nations 

based on an attempt to correlate sys- 
tematically opinions on its structure and 
work. The League did not arise spon- 
taneously, but is rather the gradual 
realization of the century-old ideas of 
many groups and leaders of mankind. 

It may be compared to a “symphony of 

humanity.” In the introductory part 

the author outlines briefly the history 
of the struggle for world organizations, 
which he divides into the periods of 

World Imperia, the World Church and, 

lastly, the period of a League of Na- 

tions. The main part of the book leads 
from an anthropological survey of hu- 
man relations to the sociologic founda- 
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tions of society. Collectivism in indi. 
vidual countries and nations as well 
as the development of internationa| 
societies are presented. The author out. 
lines the attitudes of individual coun- 
tries, which find expression through cer- 
tain laws and manifestoes as well as 
through the opiniens of leading states- 
men, to the ideas embodied in the 

League of Nations. Essentially lacking 

are universality and the sense of pro- 

portion with regard to certain problems. 

He pleads for widening the scope of in- 

fluence of the League, which is necessary 

in relation to the problems of minorities 
and disarmament. “The greatest test the 

League will always be faced with is the 

prevention of wars. .. .” To each chap- 

ter is appended a most valuable bibliog- 
raphy.—374 pp.; Carl Heymanns Ver- 

lag, Berlin, 1931; RM 20.00.—A. R. 

I. L. 0. YEARBOOK, 1931. 

This second yearbook published by 
the International Labour Office is 
slightly larger than the previous one, 
although it has been lightened of docu- 
mentary detail in order to concentrate 
attention on the broad aspects of a few 
of the major problems. It is an excellent 
work of reference on the International 
Labour Organisation and presents a rec- 
ord of the principal events and develop- 
ments in the economic and social realms. 
Summaries of the national and _inter- 
national legislative measures of the year 
are included and the general trends of 
social policy in all countries are re- 
viewed. The chapter headed “Relations” 
contains brief outlines of the activities of 
outstanding institutions and __ societies 
fostering international relations. Among 
these the Institute of Pacific Relations is 
named, and a paragraph is devoted to 
the then proposed 1931 Conference in 
Shanghai. Statistical tables and a de- 
tailed index complete this valuable docu- 
ment. — International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1932.—A. R. 

STATISTICAL YEARBOOK OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1931-32. 
Compiled and published by the Eco- 

nomic Intelligence Service of the League 

of Nations, this yearbook gives an inter- 
national synopsis of available statistics 
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relating to the most important economic, 
financial, demographic and social phe- 
nomena. In supplies up-to-date and 
authoritative information on the world’s 
resources, productive activity, prices, 
trade and transportation. The majority 
of the tables cover the year 1931. Be- 
sides these there are maps, price quota- 
tions for a considerable number of 
products, and several tables of conversion 
coeficients for currencies, weights and 
measures; a detailed alphabetical in- 
dex is also given. Both the text and 
the captions to the tables are bilingual, 
in French and English. The majority 
of the sources are official. Figures from 
unofficial sources have been checked by 
the various governments in as far as it 
was feasible to do so. An English alpha- 
betical index and a French alphabetical 
index are appended.—League of Nations, 
Publication Series II. Economic and 
Financial, 1932. II.A.11. Geneva, May 
1932.—A. R. 

VEREINIGTE STAATEN VON AMER- 


IKA, VERSAILLER VERTRAG UND 
VOELKERBUND; by Martin Léffler. 


With typical German thoroughness 
the author presents a consideration of 
the position of the United States to the 
Treaty of Versailles and her attitude 
towards the League of Nations. His 
study is based on a critical review of 
the literature so far available in the 
direction of economics and politics, as 
also on a historical and legal basis. Of 
especial interest are the chapters pre- 
senting an analysis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. With regard to the foreign policy 
of the United States, the author says: 
“The United States have to decide 
whether or not the present wise and 
calculated policy of the ‘middle course’ 
can be maintained. Such a course repre- 
sents an anonymous interference with- 
out commitment. . . . But a nation ad- 
hering to such a policy can hardly avoid 
being accused of having a dual policy. 
It is therefore in the interest of the 
United States to draw the consequences 
of her position of power, i.e., to refute 
openly her policy of isolation.”—Poli- 
tische Wissenschaft Schriftenreihe, H. 
11, Berlin-Griinewald, 1932.—A. R. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; by 
R. B. Mowat. 


A small text, with index and mar- 
ginal notes by the Professor of History 
in the University of Bristol. It has been, 
it would seem, an almost superhuman 
task to compress within 175 small pages 
any adequate treatment of the variety of 
subtopics which have been selected from 
out the range of this vast subject. 
The author sketches, against a_back- 
ground of “Patriotism: in the Ancient 
World” the rise of nationality and its 
“spiritual significance,” the state of 
peace, problems of diplomacy and the 
new place of conference therein, inter- 
national organization, the mechanics of 
Peace, Disarmament, the Far Eastern 
diplomatic problem, etc.—175 pp.; Mac- 
millan Company, London and New 
York, 1931; $0.90.—E. G. 

THE WAY FORWARD; by Robert 8. 

Brookings. 

In seeing a way forward this writer 
is more concerned with the industrial 
and only indirectly with the social prob- 
lems of life in a democracy. Capitalism 
in evolution, developing patterns for 
industry and for agriculture, and sug- 
gestions for the future direction of life 
in the United States, in Russia, and ia 
Europe as a whole, form the main 
themes of this little book. The author is 
President Emeritus of Washington Uni- 
versity and founder of the Brookings 
Institution of that city—97 pp.; Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1932; 
$1.00.—E. G. 

SOCIAL AIMS IN A CHANGING 

WORLD; by Walter G. Beach. 

A student of social life and human 
development (a professor at Stanford 
University) presents a consideration of 
the conflict between stable society and 
the changing order as represented in 
broken-down loyalties, the ‘migratory 
mind,” community disintegration, and 
the many disorganizing influences of in- 
dustry and war. On the positive side 
he discusses community reintegration, im- 
migrant assimilation, religion and social 
purposes.—165 pp.; Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Calif., 1932; $1.75.—E. G. 
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THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR; by Hector 
C. Bywater. 


The publishers have decided that 1932 
should mark the “timely reissue” of a 
work originally put forth in 1925— 
doubtless because they must feel that 
Mr. Bywater’s graphic warning on the 
futility and costliness of an American- 
Japanese war in the Pacific may not be 
amiss at this moment. 

Mr. Bywater is an Associate in the 
United States Naval Institute and the 
author also of “Sea Power in the Pa- 
cific.” The form in which he has chosen 
to cast his warning against war is a 
fictional “history of the American- 
Japanese campaign of 1931-33”—an ac- 
count written, as was said, in 1925. The 
lesson to be gained from the detailed 
“record” of imaginary naval maneuvers, 
victories, losses and defeats is probably 
intended to be double—first, that the 
United States Government dare not per- 
mit itself to be provoked into a war in 
the vast theatre of the Pacific in the 
present (or then) negligible state of its 
armed preparedness, for the first months’ 
losses would be too costly; and, second, 
that Japan, however successful in the 
first months’ drive, could not survive an 
exhaustive struggle with a nation of such 
superior resources. This double lesson 
then resolves itself into the simple warn- 
ing with which the author concludes his 
volume, after the “Peace of Shanghai,” 
which brought Japan “to the verge of 
ruin” and which left the United States 
with a shipping trade “virtually de- 
stroyed” and the “inevitable aftermath 
of high taxation and social unrest.”’ He 
says: “War is never a paying proposi- 
tion from any national point of view, 
and the great conflict, of which the sali- 
ent phases are described in the fore- 
going pages, has proved, in its material 
aspects at least, scarcely less disastrous 
to victors than to vanquished.”— 
321 pp.; Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
and New York, 1932.—E. G. 


MANCHUBRIA, THE COCKPIT OF ASIA; 
by P. T. Etherton and H. Hessell Tilt- 
man. 

Two popular writers, familiar with 
the Oriental background as well as with 
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the demands of their reading public, s;-. 
ceeded in producing a timely volume jn 
an astonishingly short period after the 
Manchurian conflagration first start. 
last autumn. The volume, from 
viewpoint of the painstaking searche; 
after knowledge, suffers from the u: 
defects of journalistic writing, and c>; 
not be relied on in every detail to giv; 
dispassionate judgment, but it covers the 
background of Manchurian realitje 
clearly, estimates the area’s internation»! 
importance fairly and indicates the tren. 
of international rivalries in the Far Eas: 
in general in a useful way for the un- 
specialized reader.—327 pp.; Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York, 1932: 
$3.00.—E. G. 

AWAKENING JAPAN; edited by Toku 

Baelz. 

This is the English translation, in 
beautiful format, of the original German 
edition reviewed at length in Paciric 
AFFairs in the January Japan book 
number. It is a fascinating record (kept 
almost from day to day) of a German 
physician at the Court of Tokyo from 
the early eighteen-seventies until after 
the turn of the century. The journal 
of Dr. Erwin Baelz has been edited and 
prepared for publication by his son, 
Toku Baelz, in admirable form. It 
gives a penetrating and deeply sympa- 
thetic analysis of Japanese life during 
the tremendous changes of that signifi- 
cant period.—406 pp.; Viking Press, 
New York, 1932; G$5.00.—E. G. 
CHINA; by Marc Chadourne. 

This is the English translation, in 
rather pretentious form, of the simple 
little volume in the original French re- 
viewed in Paciric Arrairs last autumn 
under the title “Chine.” The volume is 
delightfully enlivened by the original 
illustrations of Miguel Covarrubias, 
who accompanied the author on his 
travels in China. The translation is the 
competent work of Harry Block, with 
the result that much of the verve of the 
original is to be enjoyed in these pages. 
One might only wish that the author 
had confined himself to his delightful 
impressions of and comments on the 
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kaleidoscopic human scene and had not 
become involved in the quagmire of such 
subjects as, for example, opium, about 
which he is obviously very ill informed. 
—308 pp.; Covici Friede Publishers, 
New York, 1932; G$3.00.—E. G. 


THE COST OF THE WAR TO RUSSIA; 
by Stanislas Kohn. 

A new volume in the Russian Series 
of the Carnegie Endowment’s Economic 
and Social History of the World War, 
of which James T. Shotwell is Genera! 
Editor. This volume covers (1) the 
vital statistics of European Russia dur- 
ing the years 1914-1917, analyzed by 
Stanislas Kohn, Assistant Professor of 
Statistics in the Russian School of Laws, 
Prague (formerly assistant director of 
the Russian Agricultural Census) ; and 
(2) the social cost of the war to Russia, 
by Baron Alexander F. Meyendorff, 
Reader in Russian Economics and Insti- 
tutions at the University of London 
(formerly Vice-President of the Duma). 
—215 pp. plus index; Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1932; $3.25.—E. G. 
THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 

SAMUEL MARSDEN, 1765-1838; edited 

by John R. Elder. 

In this important volume, Professor 
Elder has brought together, with copious 
notes, practically the whole of Mards- 
den’s letters and papers collected by the 
late Dr. T. M. Hocken, and preserved 
in the Hocken Library at Dunedin. 

Marsden, who was born in Yorkshire 
of humble Wesleyan Methodist parents, 
was educated at the village school at 
Farsley, and afterwards at the free 
grammar school at Hull, leaving school 
early to work on his father’s farm and 
in the forge. Having evidenced a pious 
disposition, he was adopted by the El- 
land Society and sent to Cambridge to 
study for holy orders. There he at- 
tracted the attention of Charles Simeon, 
one of the founders of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and William Wilber- 
force; and through the influence of the 
latter was appointed to a chaplaincy in 
the convict colony of New South Wales. 
Having been ordained, he sailed for 


Australia in 1793. 


Marsden’s strong opinions and firm 
character soon brought him into conflict 
with the easy-going officials and the 
loose morals of the colony. Succeeding 
shortly to the position of senior chap- 
lain, he was called upon to do duty as a 
magistrate, and he refused to sit with 
fellow magistrates who had been con- 
victs. . . . He exercised himself 
strenuously to obtain improvements in 
the conditions of the convicts, particu- 
larly of the females, and to provide man- 
ual training for them. 

Visiting England on furlough in 1808, 
he interested the government in his pro- 
posed reforms, and also obtained from 
His Majesty contributions to the live 
stock of New South Wales. More im- 
portant, however, was his success with 
the Church Missionary Society in regard 
to the evangelization of the Maori in 
New Zealand. Marsden had entertained 
many Maori chiefs at the school at Par- 
ramatta in New South Wales, where he 
had also instructed a number of young 
Maori in agriculture, carpentry, etc. 
The Church Missionary Society agreed 
to entrust the establishment of a New 
Zealand Mission to Marsden, and in 
1814 he despatched his own brig, the 
“Active,” to Bay of Islands, with two 
lay missionaries to prepare the ground. 
Marsden himself followed in Novem- 
ber, 1814, and conducted the first Chris- 
tian service in New Zealand on Christ- 
mas day. The mission steadily thrived 
under his superintendence, though on 
several of his visits to New Zealand he 
found the missionaries in grave danger 
and despondency. 

Marsden also continued through his 
life to take an interest in the operations 
of the London Missionary Society in the 
Pacific Islands. 

He died in May 1838, having seen 
the mission firmly established in New 
Zealand, and the conditions of the con- 
victs in New South Wales much im- 
proved.—580 pp.; Coulls, Somerville 
and Wilkie, Ltd., Dunedin; 42/.— 
G. H. S. 
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Pamphlets 


ABOUT BUDDHIST TEMPLES; by J. 
Prip Moller. 

An address given at the North China 
Union Language School (now the Col- 
lege of Chinese Studies) on November 
19, 1931. Reminiscences of his travels 
through Central China, where the mo- 
nastic life is more strongly maintained 
than in the North, are presented. Many 
of the lantern slides illustrating the lec- 
ture are reproduced in this booklet ; they 
show such perfection and such artistic 
evaluation of obviously fascinating ma- 
terial that, despite the rather poor tech- 
nique of reproduction, they fully capti- 
vate one and arouse the desire to follow 
in the author’s footsteps without further 
delay.—33 pp.; North China Union 
Language School, Peiping, 1932. 
BOOKS ON CHINA; bibliography pre- 

pared by Edith C. Boynton. 

This is a complete catalog of the 
Western books in the China section of 
the Library of the College of Chinese 
Studies (formerly North China Union 
Language School) in Peiping, acces- 
sioned to July 15, 1931. Although a 
few of the books listed are not entirely 
on China, they have been included here, 
as the greater part of their contents or 
their larger interest concerns China.— 
359 pp.; College of Chinese Studies, 
Peiping, July 1931. 

COLLECTIVE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
TREATY OBLIGATIONS; by Quincy 
Wright. 

An address delivered by the Professor 
of International Law, University of 
Chicago, at the meeting of the American 
Society of International Law, April 28- 
30, 1932. One of the outstanding sug- 
gestions of Professor Wright was that 
the signers of the Kellogg Pact by impli- 
cation, though not expressly, agreed to 
permit the other signers of that pact to 
take such action as they thought best for 
the enforcement of that treaty, or as 
Mr. Harriman states: “By signing the 
Kellogg Treaty the United States agreed 
to allow the League of Nations to take 


action under Article XVI, cutting of 
the United States trade with the offend. 
ing nation, if the League so decided.” 
Although voiced in academic rather than 
diplomatic circles, the implications of 
this statement may become far-reaching, 
—20 pp.; reprinted from Proceedings oj 
the American Society of International 
Law, Washington, D. C., April 28-30, 
1932. 


CHINESE HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
OF THE CH’ING DYNASTY, 1644- 
1911; by A. K’aiming Ch’iu. 

A brief report on the publication of 
Ch’ou pan i wu shih mo (The Begin- 
ning and End of the Management of 
Barbarian Affairs, 1836-1874) by the 
Palace Museum, Peiping, in 1929-1931, 
which represents a great forward step in 
making available to the world important 
Chinese historical documents hitherto 
hidden in imperial archives. This pub- 
lication was followed by one making 
available an equally important series, 
the Ch’ing chi wai chiao shih liao (Docu- 
ments on Foreign Relations of the Last 
Two Reigns of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 
1875-1911) which was published in 
1932. A list of the documents in print 
from the Nei Ko (Imperial Cabinet) 
and the Chun Ki Ch’u (Council of 
State, or the Privy Council) and plans 
for their republication are given.—13 
pp.; reprinted from the Pacific Historical 
Review, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., September 1932. 


CHINESE PROVERBS; by Clifford H. 

Plopper. 

The relationship of friends, as brought 
out by the proverbs, and economics in 
China, as seen through the proverbs, are 
discussed in these lectures presented at 
the North China Union Language 
School during February and March 
1932. Professor Plopper, who has been 
a collector of Chinese proverbs, ana- 
lyzes 84 idioms, which include most of 
the everyday vocabulary. The booklet 
thus forms a most valuable contribution 
to the language student who wishes 
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rapidly to make himself understood or 
himself to understand “Chinese as she is 
spoken.”—47 pp.; College of Chinese 
Studies, Peiping, 1932. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHINESE 

COTTON INDUSTRY AND ITS 

FUTURE. 

The salient features brought out by 
this publication are: the keen competi- 
tion in textile manufacture in China, 
particularly between the Japanese and 
the British; a comparative study ‘of fac- 
tory management among the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and the British establish- 
ments; and a rather recent estimate of 
the raw cotton production in the vari- 
ous provinces of China.—140 pp.; issued 
as Economic Reference Material No. 
179 by the Bureau of Economic Survey 
of Eastern Asia; in Japanese; Tokyo, 


April 15, 1932. 


DISARMAMENT AND THE DISPLACED 
WORKER; by William Stephen Sanders. 
An evaluation of the situation that 

would have to be met arising from the 

inevitable displacement of labor were 
disarmament put into effect. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has not as yet 
made a study of the problem, and the 
author points to the importance of such 

a report being prepared. The individual 

Governments should draw up plans of a 

workable and sound economic character 

and should endeavor to promote all sug- 
gestions for the change over to commer- 
cial production. The costs of meeting 
the legal and moral claims to pensions 
and allowances of those discharged from 
the State fighting services owing to re- 
duced armament expenditure should be 
covered out of the savings arising from 
this decrease in expenditure on arma- 
ments. In an appendix are voiced the 
objections to treating those thrown out 
of work by disarmament policy differ- 

ently from the other unemployed. A 

second appendix contains an analysis of 

the estimated expenditure on the Navy, 

Army, and Air Force, 1932-1933, of 

Great Britain—60 pp.; League of Na- 

tions Union, London, August 1932. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MAN- 
CHURIA. 


After a brief survey of the history of 
economic development, more details are 
given under separate items: railways, sea 
transport, population, agricultural land, 
agriculture, industry, mining, currency, 
trade, and city building. A statistical 
table in this pamphlet tells that 17 Chi- 
nese military bureaucrats in Manchuria 
possess no less than one million acres of 
agricultural and forestry lands.—98 pp. ; 
in Japanese; issued by the Economic 
Survey Society of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company, Dairen, August 1, 
1932. 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIEND- 
SHIP AND UNDERSTANDING; by 
Henry Lester Smith and Leo Martin 
Chamberlain. 

This analysis of the attitudes of 450 
educators of the United States and 
Canada toward sixteen general theses 
relating to education for world friend- 
ship and understanding served as ma- 
terial to form the basis of discussion at 
the 1929 meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.—109 pp.; Bureau of 
Coéperative Research, University School 
of Education, Indiana, 1929. 


EFFECTS OF CHINESE NATIONALISM 
UPON MANCHURIAN RAILWAY DE- 
VELOPMENTS, 1925-1931; by Harry L. 
Kingman. 

This study is most valuable in that it 
constitutes an outline of the background 
of the most recent developments in Sino- 
Japanese relations. In part I the proj- 
ects for establishment of Chinese sov- 
ereignty in South Manchuria by means 
of a new Chinese railway system are 
discussed and the increasing Sino-Japa- 
nese friction in this connection, as well 
as the question of the status of the 
Fushun mines, is analyzed. Part II con- 
tains chapters on the Sino-Russian rela- 
tions. A bibliography and a railway map 
of Manchuria are appended.—97 pp.; 
University of California Publications in 
International Relations, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
Berkeley, California, 1932. 
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L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE L’HISTOIRE 
ET L’ESPRIT INTERNATIONAL; by 
J.-L. Claparéde. 


A summary and evaluation of the 
work done since the war with regard to 
the difficult question of the teaching of 
history. The author commends the his- 
torical and geographic atlas of civiliza- 
tion prepared by the Gesellschafts und 
Wirthschafts Museum of Vienna, and 
Professor Rugg’s work in this direction. 
Other valuable contributions have been 
made by Gertrud Baumer, F. A. Her- 
big, J. Hadamard, Delia Smith John- 
ston, Margarete Rothbarth, Professor 
Altamira, and others.—104 pp.; Presses 
Universitaires, Paris, 1931. 
<< LEGISLATION IN CANADA, 

931. 

Compiled and published by the De- 
partment of Labour of Canada, this 
report is the third annual supplement to 
the Report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada as existing December 31, 1928, 
published by the Department. It con- 
tains a cumulative index covering the 
contents of the basic volume and the 
supplements. The more important laws 
passed by all the legislatures are sum- 
marized. Included are certain Orders 
in Council and a number of regulations. 
—106 pp.; Department of Labour, Ot- 
tawa, 1932. 

MANOA VALLEY, HONOLULU; by John 
Wesley Coulter and Alfred Gomes 
Serrao. 

A study in economic and social geog- 
raphy showing an area in a transitional 
phase of land utilization, namely, from 
an agricultural use to use as a residen- 
tial site. It also gives a general picture 
of the life of typical Japanese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, excepting those who 
work on sugar cane and pineapple plan- 
tations. The valley also affords a pic- 
ture of wet-land farming as carried on 
by Chinese near a large city in the 
tropics.—22 pp.; reprint from the Bul- 
letin of the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia, April 1932. 

NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP. 
This report covers the activities of the 

organization for the period January 

1931, to June 1932. A brief outline of 

the history of the movement is presented 
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in the introduction. A distinction js 

made between the World Federation oj 

Teachers’ Associations and the New 

Education Fellowship, which, it is stated. 

“... is not confined to the narrow inter. 

ests of the teacher, but rather, taking 

the child as its center, concerns itsel 
with all the influences that bear upon 
him. In coéperates, therefore, not onl 
with parents and teachers, but with social 
workers and _ internationally minded 
people in many different fields and jn 
all countries.”—24 pp.; Internationa! 

Headquarters, London, 1932. 

PACT OF PARIS: THREE YEARS oF 
DEVELOPMENT; by Henry L. Stimson. 
A discussion of the consequences fol- 

lowing the development of the Briand- 

Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of 

War. The most important fact in the 

agreement being the implication of con- 

sultation, Mr. Stimson declares further 
in his address before the Council on 

Foreign Relations in New York on Auv- 

gust 8, 1932, that “. .. this view of the 

Briand-Kellogg Treaty will become one 

of the great and permanent policies of 

the United States. It is founded upon 
conceptions of law and ideals of peace 
which are among our most-cherished 
faiths. It is a policy which combines 
the readiness to codperate for peace and 
justice in the world, which Americans 
have always manifested. . . .”—Special 

Supplement to Foreign Affairs, Vol. 1), 

No. 1, New York, 1932. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, ANNUAL RE- 


PORT TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
1931; by Dwight F. Davis. 


This is a discussion in general terms 
of a few of the many problems which 
have presented themselves to the former 
Governor-General, who resigned on 
January 9, 1932. The report includes 
those made by the heads of several de- 
partments of the Philippine Government. 
With its appendices, much valuable and 
historical information is presented, not 
only on the Philippine Islands, but also 
on countries such as French Indo-China, 
Siam, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Federated Malay States, which have 
contact with the Philippine Islands. An 
index and statistical tables enhance the 
value of the publication —324 pp.; 
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United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1932. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW OF ECONOMIC 

CONDITIONS IN MIDDLE ASIA. 

Prepared at the offices of the United 
States Department of Commerce in 
Singapore, this report is assembled in 
four sections, representing the terri- 
tories, Netherlands East Indies, British 
Malaya, Siam and French Indo-China, 
each of which sections contains all ma- 
terial relating to the respective territory. 
The Department of Statistics, S$. S. and 
F.M.S., Singapore, supplied the sta- 
tistical information on British Malaya, 
and material relating to French Indo- 
China was supplied from the office of 
Consul Henry $. Waterman, Saigon.— 
33 pp. (mimeographed) ; United States 
Department of Commerce, Saigon, 1932. 
REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF AGRI- 

CULTURE FOR THE DOMINION OF 

CANADA, 1932. 

This annual report includes a sum- 
mary of the work carried out in the 
various departments and of the legis- 
lation enacted during the year ended 
March 31, 1932.—225 pp.; Ottawa, 
1932, 

SECRET INTERNATIONAL, THE; un- 
signed. 

A statement of the case for the public 
control of the armament industry. It 
is concluded that there is no doubt that 
control of the private manufacture of 
arms is a necessary element in any genu- 
ine work for international peace, since 
private manufacturers of arms will al- 
ways tend to promote war.—Union for 
Democratic Control, London, 1932. 
SURVEY OF THE COAL MINERS IN 

CHUNG HSIN COLLIERY, SHAN- 

TUNG. 

As an article, written by Szu Yu-shu 
and Liu Sin-chien, this has originally 
appeared in the Quarterly Review of 
Social Sciences, Vol. 3, March, of the 
same Institute; it has been since then 
translated into Japanese and was pub- 
lished in the July issue of the Mantetsu 
Shina Gesshi, Vol. 9, Shanghai. Chung 
Hsin colliery is the largest coal mine in 
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China controlled entirely by Chinese 
capital. Its coal deposit is about 160,- 
000,000 tons, and its annual production 
is only 800,000 tons. During the Euro- 
pean War this colliery reaped a very 
good profit, but it is now merely main- 
taining itself. More than 5,000 workers 
are engaged, laboring nine hours a day 
usually, getting an average daily wage of 
0.47 Mex. (today equal to ten cents 
in U. S. money). Only seven days of 
the year are set aside for their holidays. 
The maximum period of leave from the 
mine is two months, and during this 
period no pay is given. Nearly 62% of 
the workers are under the contract sys- 
tem, one of the greatest evils of Chi- 
nese labor conditions, and of mining 
labor in particular. This system has 
been fully described by Boris P. Torga- 
sheff in his booklet “Mining Labor in 
China,” published by the Bureau of 
Industrial and Commercial Informa- 
tion, Shanghai, 1930.—59 pp.; in Chi- 
nese; issued by Institute of Social Re- 
search, Peiping, April, 1932. 


T’ANG LOVE STORIES; by 8S. Y. Shu. 

This little volume, containing a con- 
vocation lecture, suggests the wealth to 
be found in Chinese literature. In the 
foreword it is stated that “not one per 
cent of the Chinese material has been 
translated into any European language.” 
It is therefore a most valuable contribu- 
tion to find these tales retold and inter- 
preted by a connoisseur.—22 pp.; Col- 
lege of Chinese Studies, Peiping, 1932. 
THREE LECTURES ON CHINESE 

FOLELORE; by R. D. Jameson. 

These lectures were delivered at the 
North China Union Language School of 
Peiping on March 21, March 28, and 
April 4, 1932. They present most fasci- 
nating ethnographical studies, which de- 
light the student of such problems as 
well as the layman who seeks an inter- 
pretation of the “soul of China.” Many 
of the tales contain survivals of primi- 
tive customs around which the centuries 
have woven their fine and _ tortuous 
meshes. Annotations and a bibliography 
complete a most readable little volume. 
—164 pp.; College of Chinese Studies, 
Peiping, 1932. 
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In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 
the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than domestic js 


indicated in parenthesis. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Aspects Internationaux de la Radiodif- 
fusion. 

A symposium on the question of the 
influence of the radio on education and 
its role with regard to moral disarma- 
ment.—Coopération Intellectuelle, spe- 
cial issue, Paris, August 1932. 
Cinemas—The Universities of the Future; 

by the Rev. Sir James Marchant (Sec- 

retary, Cinema Commission of India). 

“T believe that the day is not far dis- 
tant when there will be established what 
I have called the ‘People’s Cinema Uni- 
versity.” I visualize it as a University 
building with various lecture halls for 
men, women, and young people, where 
every subject of general or special inter- 
est in science, commerce, industry, art, 
literature, travel, and so on, would be 
demonstrated and explained by means of 
talking films made in conjunction with 
the greatest living authorities.” 

The author goes on to describe ex- 
periments which he has initiated, which 
have demonstrated the power of educa- 
tional sound-pictures to widen and en- 
rich the mentality of people of all ages. 
Sir James is Chairman of the Visual 
Education Studios at Cricklewood where 
films are being prepared under the direc- 
tion of such authorities as Sir J. Arthur 
Thompson. The author of the article 
visualizes the time when “the pupils in 
the tiniest village school will be able to 
see and hear the best professors from. the 
greater schools and the universities.” — 
Young Builder, Karachi, Sindh, India, 
August 1932. 


Coping With Unemployment; by Yasoh 

Kusama. 

The writer, who is in the service of 
the Social Affairs Bureau, describes the 
work of the Tokyo Municipal Labor 
Exchange. The Exchange is a system 
adopted since 1928 which aims to safe- 


guard the bona fide unemployed Tokyo 
citizen against unfair competition from 
work-seekers from places outside the city. 
Fixed daily wages are paid by the munic- 
ipal authorities to those registered labor- 
ers who have secured employment 
through the Exchange. The registered 
laborers are divided into two groups— 
the specified or regular workers, and 
non-specified or irregular workers. But 
this system with its excellent points can 
not possibly cope with the unemploy- 
ment problem which the current depres- 
sion has made even more difficult—Con- 
temporary Japan, Tokyo, September 
1932.—S. U. 

Famine Prevention and Relief Projects; 

by O. J. Todd. 

The engineering accomplishments of 
the International Famine Relief Com- 
mission are set forth in this report by the 
chief engineer. Two large irrigation 
projects stand out as landmarks since the 
early part of the summer of 1928—the 
Saratsi and the Wei Pei. Water from 
the Yellow River and the Wei River is 
brought in for irrigating. These projects 
together with a large program of road- 
building have contributed to give em- 
ployment to the destitute victims of for- 
mer famines and to aid in preventing the 
recurrence of such calamities. Most not- 
able achievements have been in Suiyuan, 
Shensi and Kansu, and other work has 
been done by the Commission’s engineers 
in Chahar, Jehol, Hopei, Shansi, Shan- 
tung, Honan, Kiangsi and Yunnan. Ex- 
cellent photographs and several maps are 
attached.—Far Eastern Review (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, August 1932. 

From the Tokugawa Period to the Meiji 

Restoration; by Eijiro Honjo. 

A historical essay in which Professor 
Honjo considers the economic life dur- 
ing the Tokugawa Shogunate (up to the 
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17th Century), Japan’s age of feudal- 
ism. This period is also known as the 
age of rice economy, because rice consti- 
tuted the basis of finance and economy. 
The chonin, or commercial class, gradu- 
ally rose to a position of influence and 
the new Meiji Administration which 
supplanted the Shogunate, adopted many 
new measures which ran counter to the 
traditional policy of the old Samurai 
class—Economic Review, Kyoto Uni- 
versity, September 1932. 

Hung Lou Mong, Ein Kapitel aus dem Ro- 

man; translated by Franz Kuhn. 

A translation of chapter XV of the 
Chinese novel known in English as the 
“Dream of the Red Chamber.”—Sinica, 
Frankfort-on-Main, September 1, 1932. 


Indian Bureau’s Record, The; by John 

Collier. 

The man who has done more than, 
perhaps, any other individual in the 
United States to keep the needs of the 
American Indian to the forefront of the 
American national conscience explains 
the hope felt by Indians and friends of 
Indians in 1929 when the Government’s 
Indian Bureau, long in bad repute, came 
under the control of a new administra- 
tive régime headed by Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur. In the words of an In- 
dian tribal petition delivered to Congress 
in the spring of 1932, he says: “We as- 
sert that they have forsaken their pro- 
grams. They have broken their promises. 
They have set up new evils of far-reach- 
ing kinds—evils which their predeces- 
sors did not sponsor. . . . We solemnly 
affirm that conditions among the Indians 
today .. . are more deplorable than they 
have been at any time since the United 
States became guardian over the In- 
dians.” The article describes these con- 
ditions.—Nation, New York, October 
5, 1932.—E. G. 

Island of Hawaii, The; by John Wesley 

Coulter. 

Describes the topography of the island 
of Hawaii, its sugar industry, coffee 
plantations, cattle ranching, various 
minor sources of revenue, National Park 
and other tourist attractions.—Journal 
4 | alin Chicago, IIl., September 
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Land Settlement for Unemployed. 


According to the statistics available, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that there was an in- 
crease of 648,000 in the farm population 
on January 1, 1932, as compared with 
January 1, 1931. These figures do not 
take into account the back-to-the-farm 
movements fostered by many cities 
throughout the United States. Other 
studies reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics include one on land 
settlement in Canada, notably in New 
Brunswick and Quebec. The question 
of repatriation of French Canadians 
from New England and the endeavors 
made to colonize new land are of espe- 
cial interest to the United States.— 
Monthly Labor Review, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., September 1932. 


Manoa Valley, Honolulu: A Study in Eco- 
nomic and Social Geography; by J. W. 
Coulter and A. G. Serrao. 

The study of an area in a transitional 
phase of land utilization, between agri- 
cultural and residential sites. Under 
land utilization discusses: wet land 
farming, market gardening, flower gar- 
dening, banana planting, dairying, hog 
raising, experimental agriculture, and un- 
used lands. Deals with the social ad- 
justments taking place—Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia, Bulletin, April 
1932.—E. H. B. 


Nation Building in China; by T. Z. Koo. 


Dr. Koo writes a background survey 
of changing conditions in China as an 
introduction to the special China Num- 
ber of this monthly journal. There are 
a variety of brief articles on various as- 
pects of Chinese life, among them one on 
social, literary, artistic, and other 
achievements of the Chinese people by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette; one on new 
horizons for Chinese women, by Kath- 
erine R. Green, a missionary at Amoy; 
several on the Christian church in China, 
by A. R. Kepler and Charles L. Boyn- 
ton of Shanghai, and others, and one 
entitled “Chinese Christians under Fire,” 
by Frank Rawlinson, editor of theChi- 
nese Recorder. All designed to bring 
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interesting bits of information to read- 

ers unacquainted with the China field.— 

Missionary Review of the World, Indi- 

anapolis, U.S. A., October 1932.—E. G. 

Note on Chinese and Western Painting, A; 
by Lin Yutang. 

A brief but significant note on the 
essential difference in motivation and in- 
terest manifest in artistic creation, East 
and West, with a side light on the effect 
which this present difference and any 
change therein has or may have on Chi- 
nese life, manners and morals.—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, October 1932. 

On the Farm the Machine Age Recedes; 
by Bernhard Ostrolenk. 

A student of agricultural affairs who 
made extensive journeys over the great 
farm areas recently discusses the adjust- 
ments taking place and indicates the so- 
cial changes which he sees as an accom- 
paniment. A sign and symbol is the re- 
turn of the horse to the plough. New 
York Times Magazine, New York, Sep- 
tember 11, 1932. 


Oriental Problems; special number. 

The October issue of World Unity is 
largely devoted to brief article notes on 
the Orient, many of them too brief to be 
of more than passing value. Herbert A. 
Miller, sociologist, sees the solution of 
Hawaii’s “race problem” in biological 
amalgamation, but has no space in which 
to pursue the many implications of this 
statement. Syngman Rhee, exiled Korean 
leader, once president of the “provisional 
government of Korea,” likens the fait 
accompli in Manchuria to earlier annex- 
ations in central Europe, with their con- 
sequences fatal to the peace of the world, 
and to the annexation of Korea in, 1910 
of which, in his opinion, futher aggres- 
sion has been the inevitable outcome. 
Grover Clark, former editor of the 
Peking Leader, states in four pages the 
bare facts of the Sino-Japanese crisis. 
Frank Rawlinson, editor of the Chinese 
(Christian) Recorder, opens a continued 
discussion of “China’s Changing Cul- 
ture.”"—W orld Unity, New York, Oc- 
tober 1932. 
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Philosoph Yang Hiung, Der; by A. Forke. 


Very little is known of the life o; 
Yang Dsi Yiin, one of the outstanding 
philosophers of the Han Period. Abou; 
13 B. C., at the age of 40, he went ty 
the capital, Chang-An, where his writ. 
ings and notably his poems soon brough: 
him advancement at the court of the Em- 
peror Cheng Di. Yang Hiung or Yang 
Dsi Yiin, leaned strongly toward specu- 
lative mysticism, which is evident in his 
chief works, the “Tai Huan Ging” and 
the “Fa Yen.” Many poems and a not- 
able treatise on music came from his pen. 
“To whosoever looks to the Sun and the 
Moon, the Stars appear but tiny specks: 
whosoever listens to the enlightened man 
soon realizes how meaningless is the 
speech of the crowd.”—Sinica, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, September 1, 1932. 
Research and Christian Missions; by Ken- 

neth S. Latourette. 

A consideration of the question: 
“How much study is being given to the 
problems which confront the Christian 
missionary enterprise?” An enterprise of 
such far-reaching consequence, “operat- 
ing in the midst of a fluid world,” 
amidst widespread economic, political 
and social revolution, must of necessit; 
be making continuous and radical revi- 
sion and adjustment in its program. 
This article surveys the research and in- 
vestigation being carried on by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in its effort 
to supply to Christian work a basic un- 
derstanding of the particular and gen- 
eral problems which it must meet in the 
far corners of the earth.—IJnternational 
Review of Missions, London, October 
1932.—E. G. 


Rule of Law, The; by W. A. Hirst. 


A critical essay on the present status 
of international law. The problem of 
sovereignty and lack of sanctions are 
held to be the chief stumblingblocks in 
its development. With regard to the 
League of Nations, the author states 
that: “All attempts to exalt the League 
above sovereign states, all attempts to 
coerce its members must fail, and will 
bring about the very discords which it is 
endeavoring to check. . . . International 
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law depends upon the willingness of 
states to obey conventions which have re- 
ceived the general assent, and there is 
no authority either in textbooks or prec- 
edents for the subjecting of any state, in 
time of peace, to the will of another.”— 
Fortnightly Review, London, September 
1932. 

Slave System During the Yuan Dynasty; 

by Ting Pi-hou. 

Between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, during the Yuan Dynasty, 
there were vast numbers of slaves made 
captive in war. The majority of them 
were taken in Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
the southern part of Anhwei. Much of 
the production was in the hands of those 
slaves.—In Chinese; Progress, Peiping, 
June 1932.—C. H. S. 

Standard Working Week in Australia, IT; 
by O. de R. Foenander. 

In this second part of the study the 
extension of the 44-Hour Principle is 
analyzed.—International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, September 1932. 

Treasure Island; by N. Bolotov. 
The far-away island of Sakhalin was 


formerly a place of terror for all Rus- 
sians, for under the Czarist government 
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it was a place of exile for criminals and 
anarchists. It was the Japanese who 
first realized the great possibilities of the 
island when its southern part was turned 
over to them after the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1905. After the establishment of 
the Soviet power in 1925 when the 
Japanese army of occupation returned to 
their own country the resources of the 
island began to be developed. Great oil 
fields were discovered, coal found, and 
gold may soon be mined. Excellent tim- 
ber forests and an abundance of fur 
game and fish, particularly Siberian sal- 
mon, are available for export. The cap- 
ital, Alexandrovsk, is as yet a small city 
of only 2,500 but great activity is noted 
and “Now Sakhalin isin a way a 
‘treasure island,’ taking part in the co- 
lossal construction work of the Soviet 
Union.”—V.O.K.S. No. 2, Moscow, 
1932. 
Typischen Bildwerke Des Buddhistischen 
Tempels in China, Die; by Erwin Rou- 
selle. 


A further chapter in Buddhistic stud- 
ies in which the representation of the 
lesser Gods, Lo-Han and the Bodhisatt- 
vas, is considered.—Sinica, Frankfort- 
on-Main, September 1, 1932. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Canada—Personalities at the Imperial Con- 
ference; unsigned. 

An analysis of the personality traits 
of the leaders of the various delegations 
at the Conference.—Round Table, Lon- 
don, September 1932. 


Collectivisation of Agriculture in the 

U.S.8.R. 

A description of the methods of pro- 
gressive collectivisation of agriculture 
applied in Soviet Russia under the Five- 
Year Plan. The organization and work- 
ing of the predominant type of collective 
farm is analyzed and statistical and 
other informative data show the extent 
of the achievement during the first two 
years of the scheme. It was proposed to 
reorganize the small peasant farms by 
grouping them in codperative organiza- 
tions or collective estates on such a scale 
that it would be possible to apply mod- 


ern mechanical means of cultivation and 
eliminate the waste due to the cultiva- 
tion of scattered individual holdings.— 
International Labour Review, Geneva, 
September 1932. 

Concerning the National Economy of 

China; by B. Ohaga. 

From the Sung Dynasty on China has 
been completely under the control of 
trade capital. In thirty-eight pages, 
spreading to two monthly issues, the 
author tries to expose the development 
of this capital for about a thousand 
years. The foundation of this trade cap- 
ital has been the wealth gathered by the 
Chinese bureaucrats. The chief invest- 
ment of the officials’ capital has gone 
into land trade; and the freedom of land 
purchasing and selling since the Sung 
Dynasty, has established the modern basis 
of Chinese agriculture. Since then, agri- 
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cultural implements and methods of fer- 
tilization have improved once more; 
agriculture itself turned from the exten- 
sive to the intensive; and the commer- 
cialization of crops has become wider 
and wider in its area. All these have 
given unusual encouragement to the de- 
velopment of handicrafts in the villages. 

To the author, the bureaucrats in China 

have always been the chief dynamic fac- 

tor-in national economy.—in Japanese ; 

Economic Review, Kyoto, June 1932.— 

C8. 8. 

Cotton Industry of Japan, China and India 
and its Effect on Lancashire, The; by 
Arno 8. Pearse. 

A brief history of the development of 
this industry in Japan, China and India. 
It is concluded that it would be idle to 
attribute the falling off of Lancashire's 
industry to the present financial depres- 
sion in the world. The development of 
the cotton mill industry of Asia since the 
War and the perversity of English trade 
unions have permanently crippled the 
English cotton industry.—International 
Affairs, London, September 1932. 
Foreign Trade or Isolation; by G. B. 

Roorbach. 

National self-sufficiency is an idle 
dream. “For the United States, no appli- 
cation of sound theory and no experience 
in the economic history of nations can 
defend or justify the maintenance of our 
excessively high tariffs along with our 
position at the same time as the greatest 
industrial nation and as the world’s 
greatest creditor.” — Foreign Affairs, 


New York, October 1932. 


Future of Economic Nationalism, The; by 

Sir Arthur Salter. 

Will economic nationalism increase or 
decline? The immediate answer is 
doubtful. The ultimate answer is cer- 
tain. The whole tendency of modern in- 
dustrial development is toward a large- 
scale organization which is only compati- 
ble with secure access to markets which 
are larger than those comprised within 
national frontiers. Ultimately, policies 
must be adapted to the requirements of 
the actual life of the world.—Foreign 
Affairs, New York, October 1932. 
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Imperial Conference Results; by J. Bartlet 

Brebner. 

Great Britain adhered to her Joy 
tariff policy, but exempted the natural 
products of the Dominions from jt; 
operation ; thus giving them an approxi- 
mate advantage of ten per cent in her 
market. In some cases, in order to cre- 
ate these Dominion preferences, Grea: 
Britain had to promise some new tariffs. 
notably on food. In return the Domin- 
ions conceded real preferences to compet- 
itive British manufactured goods and 
free entry to some non-competitive 
goods.—Current History, New York, 
October 1932. 

Income Tax Rates in Japan; by Saburo 

Shiomi. 

The professor at the Kyoto Universit; 
discusses in this study the problem of 
readjustment of the tax system in Japan 
with especial reference to the rates of the 
income tax. The first part is devoted to 
the two principles of taxation, the stop- 
page-at-source and the lump-sum princi- 
ple; the former is beneficial to the earn- 
ers of big incomes and detrimental to 
those of small incomes. The lump sum 
taxation of 60 per cent, on the other 
hand, he believes should be kept up and 
under no circumstances should a return 
to the stoppage-at-source taxation be 
permitted. Professor Shiomi then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the rates of tax of in- 
come on Class C incomes in which he 
sees much injustice arising from ele- 
ments of time and place, as well as in 
the present system of deduction for de- 
pendent persons. Graphs and tables are 
included in this study—Economic Re- 
view, Kyoto University, July 1932. 
Industrialisierung Chinas, II; by Gustav 

Amann. 

This second part of the study on 
China’s industrialization is devoted to 
the various economic schemes that have 
been outlined by the National Govern- 
ment. Many of these are being carried 
out and when her relation to Japan shall 
have been solved it will be shown that 
China is well able to achieve progress in 
her own right.—Geopolitik, Berlin, Sep- 
tember 1932. 


av 


nois, Une; by M. Cochain. 

A brief outline of the banking system 
in China, consisting of an analysis of the 
old-fashioned Chinese money shop (here 
termed “Native Bank’’) which does 
business wholly with Chinese merchants, 
as compared with the working system of 
those modern Chinese banks which are 
idenzical with foreign banks and which 
do an international business. . The for- 
mation and functioning of the “Joint 
Reserve Board” recently formed is seen 
as favorable for the recovery of the fi- 
nancial situation. — Revue Nationale 
Chinoise, Shanghai, September 14, 1932. 


Kanada und Ottawa; by A. E. Johann. 

In the first part of his article, which 
was written before the Conference, the 
author contends that such a conference 
could not ever lead to economic treaties 
of any great importance between Canada 
and Great Britain. A brief evaluation of 
the results is appended in which the 
author confirms his previous statement, 
adding that the advantages were on the 
whole on Canada’s side.—Geopolitik, 
Berlin, September 1932. 


Neuseeland: Krise und Krisenauswirkung; 
by Friedrich Otte. 


The crisis in New Zealand, the “land 
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of extremes,” will only be remedied 
through internal development of her re- 
sources.—Geopolitik, Berlin, Septem- 


ber 1932. 
Ottawa: Interim Reflections; unsigned. 


This article, written before the close 
of the Ottawa Conference, discusses the 
chances of a successful outcome.—Round 


Table, London, September 1932. 


Study of the Cost of Rice Production; by 

Yoshinosuke Yagi. 

“The impoverishment of the farming 
population in Japan is due to the fact 
that in times of general depression the 
prices of agricultural products to be 
marketed and those of the various fac- 
tors of production constituting the cost 
of production do not fall at the same 
rate. . . . To expedite the recovery of 
natural equilibrium between the eco- 
nomic forces generally, the State must 
do away with all measures designed to 
help the artificial increase of the prices. 
. . . The farmers on the other hand 
ought to put greater energy into the 
work of rational production. . . .”—Eco- 
nomic Review, Kyoto University, Sep- 
tember 1932. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


America and Japan: A Trinity of Prob- 
lems; by Hugh Byas. 

The writer discusses the three major 
disputes which have developed in the 
thirty years of intercourse between Japan 
and the United States. Two of the dis- 
putes are no longer a source of danger. 
The immigration problem came to a 
head in the Immigration Law of 1924. 
The Washington Conference, although 
it did not bring about the millenium, 
ended the frantic race for armaments 
and ruled out the naval question as an 
irritant in the relations the two coun- 
tries. As long as the disintegration of 
China continues, the China question will 
always put a strain upon Japanese- 
American relations, but the needs and 
growing power of Japan must be con- 
sidered. However, “the expansions of 


Japan and the United States are not in 
each other’s way, strategically or com- 
mercially.”—Contemporary Japan, To- 
kyo, September 1932.—S. U. 


America’s Far Eastern Diplomacy; by Ty- 
ler Dennett. 


The Stimson note of January 7, 1932, 
indicates that the United States has “‘cut 
loose from many conservative precedents 
and is sailing a sea which is largely un- 
charted. The American people are be- 
ing presented with an inescapable issue 
which may, in time, require a more mo- 
mentous decision than any made since 
the United States entered the World 
War.” Neither Japan nor Mr. Stimson 
is bluffing. The inherent strength of the 
Japanese policy lies not in secret agree- 
ments with European powers but rather 
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in the essentially negative character of 
the American policy. If the non-recogni- 
tion policy could be sustained, with all 
its implications, by fifty states for a 
period of years, it might not help the 
Chinese at all, but it almost inevitably 
would ruin Japan—Current History, 
New York, October 1932.—P. S. B. 

American Public Opinion and Interna- 

— Affairs; by Nicholas Murray But- 

er. 

An explanation of the difficulties that 
American public opinion faces in making 
its will effective in international affairs. 
The belief is expressed that in spite of 
constitutional limitations, political habits 
and traditions, that an educated public 
opinion will, in its time and in its own 
way, accomplish results.—Jnternational 
Affairs, London, September 1932. 
— ‘*Monroe Doctrine,’’ The; editor- 

The statement made by Viscount Ken- 
taro Kaneko, member of the Japanese 
Privy Council in the course of an ad- 
dress before high officials of the War 
Department and the Tokyo General 
staff on August 31, in which he recalls 
a conversation with President Roosevelt 
of twenty-seven years ago concerning a 
“Japanese Monroe Doctrine,” is consid- 
ered in connection with the Monroe 
Doctrine as expounded by Charles E. 
Hughes on August 30, 1923, before the 
American Bar Association at Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota——China Weekly Re- 
view (American), Shanghai, September 
24, 1932. 


Australia; unsigned. 

A review of events in Australia dur- 
ing the past quarter, including a sum- 
mary of the Economists’ Report and the 
fall of Mr. Lang.—Round Table, Lon- 
don, September 1932. 

Australiens Krise; by Hans Schone. 

Although Marxism was a failure in 
Australia this was chiefly due to the in- 
fluence of the world crisis. It is hoped 
that this crisis may be overcome through 
economic planning on a basis of social 
understanding without class hatred and 
may lead Australia to building up a new 
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structure of government.—Geopolitik, 
Berlin, September 1932. 


Communisme en Chine, Le; by Cheng Chi- 
chia. 

An outline of the spread of commun- 
ism in China, which is maintained in 
several provinces by means of armed 
forces. These armies should be dis- 
banded through codperation of the popu- 
lation with the authorities, whereby 
communism would be reduced to the 
relatively unimportant role it has as- 
sumed in Europe. — Revue Nationale 
Chinoise, Shanghai, September 14, 1932. 


Concerning the Number of Red Troops and 
Soviet Districts in China; by J. Konishi. 


The Red army and Soviet government 
began in November 1927. In the begin- 
ning of 1928 there were about 60 Soviet 
districts and twenty to thirty thousand 
Red troops. In April 1930 the districts 
increased to 124; and the troops to 62, 
730 with 38,982 rifles. The end of that 
year saw the Red army numbering more 
than 100,000 and Soviet districts increas- 
ing to 209, spreading to eleven prov- 
inces. When the Central Soviet govern- 
ment was established in China, Novem- 
ber 11, 1931, there were about 200,000 
Red troops, stationed in eight territories. 
At present, May 1932, there are no less 
than 300,000 Red troops, half of them 
fully armed ; and among the 607 admin- 
istrative districts of eight provinces, 280 
districts are more or less sovietized. Of 
the Red army, 57.72% are made up by 
the poor peasants; 27.72% by the for- 
mer government soldiers; 10.9% by the 
rural unemployed; and 3.63% by the 
workers.—In Japanese; Eastern Asia, 


Tokyo, September 1932.—C. H. S. 


Conditions of the Red Army and Soviet 
Districts in China; by T. Himori. 


The author used up a space of ninety 
pages to develop his topic. From his 
present exposition, the strategy of the 
Red army and the economic policy in 
general and the land distribution in par- 
ticular of the Soviet territories may be 
glimpsed. The same author has written 
another article, entitled “The actual 
condition of Communist expansion in 
China and the meaning of the fourth 
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anti-Communist drive,” which appeared 


in the July issue of the Mantetsu Shina 
Gesshi, edited by S. M. R. Co. Shanghai 
ofhice—In Japanese; Monthly Survey, 
published by the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co., Dairen, August 1932.—C.H.S. 


East: A Survey of the Post-War Years, 

The; by Sir Frederick Whyte. 

The most significant movements in the 
East are the awakening of nationalism, 
the emancipation of women, and the 
birth of the conception of popular con- 
sent in government. The development 
of nationalism has been the most conspic- 
uous of these movements and has left 
little place for development in the East 
of the “new collective spirit in interna- 
tional affairs.” It was unfortunate that 
the test of this new spirit came at a time 
and in a place where nationalism was at 
the flood and internationalism at the low 
ebb.—Foreign Affairs, New York, Octo- 
ber 1932.—P. S. B. 


Fascism in Japan; by Sakuzo Yoshino. 
Fascism has gained ground as a result 
of the events of the past few years. As a 
national movement it has all the condi- 
tions necessary for its success. The pro- 
letarian parties, which for the first time 
in February 1928 secured seats in the 
Diet, discovered for themselves the cor- 
ruptness of party politics, and despairing 
of constitutional means to gain their ob- 
jective, watched their right and left 
wings rally under the creed of National 
Socialism. The military, which had held 
a diminishing influence in the affairs of 
the country, suddenly indicated its desire 
to influence, if not take part in, politics 
in order to urge political reform. With 
the backing of these two elements, it 
only needed the Manchurian Incident to 
justify the swift and ruthless methods 
that Fascism demands to attain its ends. 
As long as the military do not withdraw 
from the field of politics, Fascism will 
continue to gain strength, although the 
current belief is that they would reject 
an open alliance with the National So- 
cialists. As a national movement, irre- 
spective of military support, Fascism will 
last as long as the crisis continues, if not 
longer, as a movement associating pa- 


triotism with the world-wide reaction 
against the “incapacity of unrestricted 
capitalism to provide for the well-being 
of the masses.”—Contemporary Japan, 
September 1932.—S. U. 

Fascist Movement in Japan, The; by Kao 

Tsung-wu. 

This article tries to analyze the causes 
of the so-called fascismo in Japan, and 
gives a detailed survey of its organiza- 
tional strength. The author predicts 
that the movement will be short-lived, 
but that it is already having a great ef- 
fect in Japanese diplomacy and_ eco- 
nomics.—In Chinese; Review of For- 
eign Affairs, Nanking, July 1932.— 
Cc. #. &. 


Japanese Policy in Korea; by Wang 

Hai-pu. 

This is a very concrete, though con- 
cise, article, exposing the great influence 
of Japanese trade-industrial-usury capi- 
tal upon the livelihood of the Korean 
peasants. Land ownership in Korea is 
concentrating rapidly into the hands of 
the Japanese business firms.—In Chi- 
nese; Review of Japanese Affairs, Nan- 
king, June 1932.—C. H. S. 

‘*La Chine Navrée’’; review by Dr. Wai. 

The author of the reviewed essay on 
“Aroused China,” Judge Paul M. Line- 
barger, an old resident of Shanghai, was 
sympathetic to the cause of Sun Yet-sen 
and a great personal friend of the Re- 
former. Dr. Wai criticizes, however, 
many of the statements made in this 
essay by Judge Linebarger, in especial 
its apparent chief purpose, which is the 
formation of a “Société des amis fran- 
cais de la Chine.” Such an organization 
should be organized by a Frenchman 
and not by an American, Dr. Wai 
contends. — Revue Nationale Chinoise, 
Shanghai, September 14, 1932. 

National Defense Policy of the United 

States, The; by William T. Stone. 

The military organization of the 
United States envisages the man-power 
needs of a war waged on the same scale 
and fought on the same principles as the 
World War. To merely defend our 
shores against attack would require only 
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a small mobile army more in keeping 
with the antiwar pact.—Foreign Policy 
Reports, New York, August 31, 1932. 


New Zealand; unsigned. 


A statement of the Government’s plan 
of balancing the budget, or more cor- 
rectly, nearly balancing the budget.— 
Round Table, London, September 1932. 
Origin and Development of the Red Army 

in China; by G. Morada. 

Although this article narrates the 
events up to January 1932 only, yet it 
points out clearly two important factors 
which prevent the growth of the red 
program. First, the so-called A. B. 
group, which is composed of the rich and 
powerful peasants, landlords, gentry and 
young politicians who are working 
against the red army as spies and rioters. 
Second, the foreign imperialist forces, 
who are active not only in political 
ways, such as opposition to the Sino- 
Russian diplomatic restoration, furnish- 
ing arms and munitions to the militar- 
ists, etc., but also in actual armed sup- 
pression of the reds (recent events show- 
ing how French airplanes, British, 
American and Japanese cruisers have 
bombarded the red positions). Inasmuch 
as the ‘“Kuomintang-militarists”’—to 
quote the author _ rightly—become 
weaker and weaker, the foreign imper- 
ialists become more and more active in 
the anti-red campaign in China—In 
Japanese; Eastern Asia, Tokyo, Septem- 
ber 1932.—C. H. S. 


Peasant Movement in the 1925-27 Revolu- 
tion, The; by Chu Chi-hua. 

Mr. Chu analyzes within the space of 
thirty pages the three different types of 
agrarian movement in China, 1925-27. 
In Kwangtung, Hunan and Hupeh, the 
poor peasants under the leadership of the 
workers were fighting against the feud- 
alist influences in the villages, and were 
demanding land confiscation and redis- 
tribution. In Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
most parts of Anhwei (also the eastern 
part of Szechuan), rich peasants and the 
small landlords were fighting against big 
landlords and militarists. Their aim was 
merely reduction of tax and rent. In 
‘Honan, Shantung, Hopei, and the north- 


ern part of Anhwei, only the gentry and 
big landlords were pushing the rural 
movement for fighting heavy tax bur- 
dens and maladministration. The first 
type of agrarian movement was the most 
important historically, for it was the 
actual backbone of the revolution, 1925- 
27, in China.—In Chinese; Chuang- 
Hua (edited by the Cultural Federa- 
tion), Shanghai, No. 3, July 1932.— 
C. H. S. 


Political Factors in American Foreign Pol- 
icy; by George W. Wickersham. 

The factors determining American 
foreign policy are: traditions, jealousy 
between the President and the Senate, 
and political opportunism. The changed 
attitude of the Republican party toward 
the League of Nations proves that 
events are more powerful than reiterated 
traditional principles, or the artificial 
methods of political expediency.—For- 
eign Affairs, New York, October 1932. 


Position and Prospects of Communism, 

The; by Harold F. Laski. 

Capitalism has failed to retain the al- 
legiance of the masses throughout the 
world. The principles which govern 
capitalistic society are completely obso- 
lete in the face of the new conditions 
confronting it; and it seems to lack the 
energy to bend itself to their revision — 
Foreign Affairs, New York, October 
1932. 


Red Menace in China, The; by special cor- 
respondence. 

“Welcoming the reported declaration 
of General Chiang Kai-shek that the 
bandit-communist problem in China is 
mainly administrative and not military, 
Professor Hu Shih, in a recent issue of 
the Independent Critic, contributes a 
notable survey of the communist menace 
and arrives at important conlusions. The 
article indicates that unless the Govern- 
ment of China makes successful con- 
structive effort to stem the tide, the Chi- 
nese communist movement, in the guise 
of a peasants’ rebellion, may spread 
enormously while the eyes of their an- 
tagonists are being deflected to the 
northern fronts.”—IJndependent Critic, 
Shanghai, 1932. 
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Some Observations on Chinese Diplomacy; 
by T’ang Leang-li. 

Chinese revolutionary leaders have 
formulated no conscious theory concern- 
ing international relations. Unconcerned 
with the reality of the situation, un- 
mindful of the fact that China is mili- 
tarily, politically, and economically un- 
prepared to embark on an extensive mil- 
itary campaign, involving offensive oper- 
ations, they are merely working into the 
enemies’ hands by trying to force the 
issue with an enemy superior in equip- 
ment, organization and wealth. “To 
save what can be saved, and by persist- 
ent clear-headed effort to bring about 
a new relationship between China and 
the Powers, even at the cost of a tem- 
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porary compromise, this is the proper 
function of revolutionary diplomacy.”— 
People’s Tribune, Shanghai, September 
1, 1932.—P. S. B. 

Soviet Union and Japan in the Far East, 

The; by Vera Micheles Dean. 

The Soviet Union, absorbed by the 
task of economic construction, has no de- 
sire at present to contend with Japan 
for the control of North Manchuria; it 
would, however, vigorously resist any 
encroachments on its own territory. In 
case of a conflict between the two pow- 
ers, recognition of the Soviet Union 
would weaken Japan’s position, neutral- 
ity would have the effect of supporting 
the Japanese cause.—Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, New York, August 17, 1932. 


SINO-JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


Anti-Japanese Volunteers in the North- 
east; by Chen Tsing-shun. 

The Chinese volunteers are well 
known for their persistent efforts against 
the Japanese military power in Manchu- 
ria. In the month of March alone, they 
attacked the Japanese soldiers along the 
South Manchuria Railway main line 
no less than 613 times. This article tells 
the origin and development of this anti- 
Japanese movement in great detail.—In 
Chinese; Shun Pao Yueh Kan, Shang- 
hai, September 1932.—C. H. S. 

China’s ‘‘League of Nations Diplomacy’’; 
by T. I. King. 

A criticism of the League of Nations 
and China’s attitude of standing in awe 
of the League’s decisions. China should 
not rely on the League for settlement of 
her problems, it is claimed. “Our Gov- 
ernment must act promptly. The Nation 
can not afford to wait any longer.”— 
oe Critic, Shanghai, September 22, 


Discours de Tokio, Le; by Ed. Ch. 

In this editorial the situation in Man- 
churia is outlined with especial consid- 
eration of Japan’s stand of defiance to- 
ward the Briand-Kellog Pact, as voiced 
in a speech delivered by Count Uchida 
in Tokyo. Japan is obviously afraid of 
what the Lytton Report may contain 


and is attempting to forestall any derog- 
atory observations by insisting—some- 
what too loudly—upon her rights. Ja- 
pan’s position, it is stated, would become 
more secure, were she to discontinue her 
military activities in Manchuria.—Jour- 
nal de Geneve, Geneva, August 31, 
1932. 

Discussion on Our Policy Towards Japan, 

A; by Hu Shih. 

This article, because it fairly repre- 
sents the opinion of the Chinese intellec- 
tuals who are friendly and sympathetic 
with the Nanking régime, has been trans- 
lated into Japanese and thus republished 
in the September issue of the China Re- 
view (in Japanese), Tokyo. The author 
advocates the following nine points re- 
garding the settlement of the present 
Sino-Japanese Question. (1) “The Chi- 
nese Government should show her will- 
ingness to negotiate with Japan regard- 
ing the Three Eastern Provinces, based 
upon the five principles proposed by 
Japan to the League of Nations in Oc- 
tober 1931.” (2) “This negotiation 
should adopt a form much like the 
Washington Conference, attended by 
friendly and interested Powers; and 
should take place in Geneva, or in 
China, or in a neutral city like Hono- 
lulu.” (3) “The aim of this negotia- 
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tion should be to do away with the inde- 
pendent government in Manchuria, and 
to restore to China her territorial and 
administrative integrity.” (4) “China 
should declare that after that restoration 
political organization in the three prov- 
inces shall be modernized, and adminis- 
tration shall be free from militarist 
rule.” (5) “China may support the idea 
that China, Japan and Russia shall sta- 
tion no soldiers in the three provinces.” 
(6) “China may support the idea that 
the Chinese soldiers who have been 
driven out of Manchuria shall be dis- 
banded either by sending them to their 
original homes, or by helping them to 
settle down in North Manchuria; this 
colonization project shall be directed by 
the Nanking and Peiping authorities, 
with public funds from the three prov- 
inces and the assistance of Chinese and 
foreign experts.” (7) “Regarding the 
disputes over railways, there should be 
called a conference of railway experts, 
both Chinese and Japanese, who can, 
within the limit of present treaties, ne- 
gotiate according to practical situations.” 
(8) “Regarding the question of land 
renting, China should demand, under 
the condition of political and juristic re- 
forms, that Japanese subjects in the 
three provinces enjoy no extraterritorial 
rights.” (9) “The new Sino-Japanese 
treaty not only should settle the long 
outstanding conflicts, but should also 
look into the future and establish the 
basis for friendly codperation between 
the two Oriental races.”—In Chinese ; 

Independent Critic (weekly), Peiping, 

June 19, 1932.—C. H. S. 

Insurgent East, The: A Footnote on Its 
Problems; by Sir Frederick Whyte. 
Some opinions of one intimately ac- 

quainted with the “insurgent East.” 

“Oriental mankind is changing its view 

of Destiny. . . . The question arises 

whether Asia is not in danger of cre- 
ating prematurely the forms of a new 
political society before the human ele- 
ment is ready to operate them. The 
recent history of Japan and China illus- 
trates the issue. . . . It is commonly sup- 
posed that Japan is the chief factor of 
stability in the Far East, but the present 


condition of the country does not justify 
such reliance on her steadying influence. 
... If they (Japan) will accept the deci- 
sion of the League on the principles and 
facts involved, which must be pro- 
nounced when the Lytton Commission 
reports, they can rely on just treatment: 
but if they deny the Jocus standi of the 
League they may succeed in their present 
Machtpolitik in Manchuria, but they 
will heavily mortgage their own future 
at a price beyond their ability to pay.” 
“Japan declares . . . that her patience js 
exhausted. Can the world afford to wait 
till she recovers her equanimity and re- 
turns to the sanity which guided her for 
so many years after the war?” “When 
the Assembly in October takes up the 
Lytton Report, it will find that the 
Manchurian question does not stand 
alone and that the remedial plan must 
include ‘China’ within its scope. To 
treat Manchuria apart is like solving a 
problem in astronomy without thinking 
of the influence of the sun.” —Contem po- 
rary Review, London, September 1932. 
Japan Again States its Case; by Maxwell 

8. Stewart. 

Japan still contends that her action in 
Manchuria was purely defensive, since 
that action was seeking to protect im- 
portant rights and interests vital to her 
national existence, and denies that the 
recognition of Manchukuo was in any 
sense an infringement on the territorial 
integrity of China.—Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, New York, September 2, 1932. 


Japan and Manchuria; unsigned. 

The recent treaty between Japan and 
Manchukuo goes far in realizing the as- 
pirations of Japanese imperialism in that 
field and sharpens the antagonism be- 
tween Japan and the United States.— 
Moscow Daily News, Moscow, August 
25, 1932. 


Japan Plucks Modern Fruits of War; un- 
signed. 

Japan is a country without a friend, 
her foreign trade has fallen off, the yen 
has dropped to less than one-half its 
former value, her national debt mounts 
rapidly, she is having to finance the new 
state unaided, and the costs of pacifying 
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Manchukuo bid fair to be enormous.— 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War, News Bulletin, Washington, D.C., 
September 1932. 

Japan Should Secede from the League; by 

Toshio Kishii. 

Japan has made the firm decision to 
resist any pressure from outside as far as 
Manchurian affairs are concerned. It 
will be very difficult for the League to 
recognize the independence of Manchu- 
kuo. As the course of Manchurian af- 
fairs will decide the fate of the Japanese 
nation, unless the League succeeds in 
dealing with this problem, Japan will 
secede from the League and insist upon 
her recognition of Manchukuo. The 
League will naturally wish to restore the 
status quo ante. But the independence 
of Manchukuo has clearly made it diffi- 
cult. If the League passes a resolution 
most unfavorable to Japan, and Japan 
secedes from the League, what can the 
League do? Even though the League 
might apply sanctions against Japan, the 
present world situation will not permit 
their enforcement. If the League loses 
Japan and fails to apply sanctions, its 
prestige will be at stake and its very 
existence will be threatened. If Japan 
secedes from the League before the anti- 
Japanese resolution is introduced, both 
Japan and the League will find a way 
out of the difficult situation —lIn Japa- 
nese; Keizai-Orai, Tokyo, October 
1932.—S. U. 

League of Nations, Successes and Fail- 
ures, The; by Edward Benes. 

“The procedure adopted by the 
League in the Manchurian affair was 
too protracted, it was not able to pre- 
vent the actual outbreak of hostilities in 
which serious losses of life and property 
occurred, it has not been able to restore 
the whole political situation as it ex- 
isted before the conflict, and it has left 
the organs of the League confronted 
with the serious task of arranging an 
honorable settlement of the new situa- 
tion growing out of the creation of an 
independent Manchuria under the direct 
influence of Japanese policy and under 
Japanese leadership.”—Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October 1932.—P. S. B. 
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Manchukuo; unsigned. 

The birth of Manchukuo is described. 
The belief is expressed that a compro- 
mise between Japan and China may take 
the form of abandonment by Japan of 
the Manchukuo experiment in return 
for the endorsement of the 1915 treaties 
plus certain administrative safeguards.— 
Round Table, London, September 1932. 
Manchukuo and the League of Nations; 

by Yosuke Matsuoka. 

For five thousand years China has 
been undergoing an alternating process 
of disintegration and unification. Recent 
events in China show that the processes 
of disintegration have again been at 
work. The independence of Manchukuo 
is an outcome of this process. The estab- 
lishment of an independent state of 
Manchukuo is a reality, and Japan, be- 
ing vitally interested in this new state, 
can not but recognize it. The fact that 
Japan has recognized Manchukuo is not 
in itself a violation of the Pact of Paris 
and the Nine-Power Treaty. The world 
at present is unnecessarily apprehensive. 
There might be a sentimental argument 
on the part of the small nations at the 
next League assembly. Japan should not 
be led to extremes by such an attack. She 
should try to clarify the misunderstand- 
ings now prevailing in the world.—In 
Japanese ; Chuo-Koron, Tokyo, October 
1932.—S. U. 


Manchuria: A New Act in the World 
Drama; by George E. Sokolsky. 


A discussion of Secretary Stimson’s 
note on the American point of view on 
the occupation of Manchuria. A map 
showing the various spheres of influence 
in the Far East is attached—New York 
Times, New York, September 11, 1932. 


Manchuria in History; by Li Chi. 

A brief sketch of Manchurian history. 
Chinese influence remained predominant 
throughout history in spite of successive 
barbarian dominations. The Chinese 
have given this region civilization, poli- 
tical institutions, and a settled popula- 
tion. South Manchuria, in particular, 
has been since the earliest times as much 
a part of China as Shantung or Chihli. 
—Chinese Social and Political Science 


Review, Peiping, July 1932. 
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On the Opinion that Japan Should Secede 
From the League; by Nobufumi Ito. 
Japan joined the League of Nations 

only for the sake of international good 
will. She did not find the League a real 
necessity. Her attitude toward it was 
neither positive nor negative. In general 
the Japanese have thought of the League 
as an organization concerned chiefly 
with the affairs of Europe and having 
no direct concern with matters of the 
Far East. They made no attempt to in- 
form the League of the importance of 
the Sino-Japanese problems and _ their 
characteristics, as they believed that 
these problems should be solved by 
China and Japan alone. When the 
Council of the League took up the Sino- 
Japanese conflict for their discussion last 
autumn, the impression of the Japanese 
was that the League was going to inter- 
fere with Japan’s solution of the Man- 
churian problem in which she is vitally 
interested. This sentiment has been ac- 
centuated by the development of the In- 
cident, and has culminated in the opinion 
that Japan should secede from the 
League. 

The writer’s opinion is that as a pol- 
icy, the wisest measure for Japan to 
take is to improve the system of the 
League. Although a nation should not 
sacrifice its own rights and interests, it 
should codperate with other nations to 
promote the welfare of humankind, 
otherwise there will be no progress in 
the world.—In Japanese; Keizai-Orai, 
Tokyo, October 1932—S. U. 

Problems for Christians Arising Out of the 

Shanghai War; by E. R. Hughes. 

The world has heard details of physi- 
cal horrors and destruction in Shanghai 
this spring, but, says the author, the 
inner and more significant story of the 
Japanese invasion and its subtler results 
“is decidedly not a tale that has been 
told.” For instance: “Amid the lawless- 
ness and anarchy in so many provinces 
there had been one spot, Shanghai, 
where the common man was safe and 
could earn a living without fear. Now 
that spot is found to be no longer the 
haven of security it was thought to be” 
—a significant thing indeed in its bearing 
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on the future of the International Settle. 
ment. Of the shock to Japanese selj. 
esteem involved in the world’s reaction. 
he says: “What! we with our Samurai 
honour and our cheery homely peasants 
in arms, with our strict military disci- 
pline, doing indeed only what most 
Western Powers have done before us. to 
be arraigned now before the bar of the 
League of Nations! It was the first time 
the Japanese people were faced with the 
condemnation of world opinion, and 
they could not believe that condemna- 
tion to be just”—especially since “dur- 
ing the last thirty years there had been 
growing in Japan a very real contempt 
for the Chinese people,” and it is diff- 
cult for a proud people to readjust to a 
situation so different from what was 
earlier contemplated. At the same time, 
the author states, the shock has served 
to demonstrate to the Japanese people 
“the narrow margin which lies between 
them and disaster.” . . . “On the one 
hand they have achieved a position of in- 
ternational power and prestige. . . . On 
the other hand, they know in themselves 
that the nation has strained its resources 
both morally and economically, and can 
not afford such costly adventures as 
those undertaken in Manchuria and 
Shanghai. The situation is inconceivably 
distressing for a proud people and in- 
volves serious inroads on their amour 
propre.” Much of the article concerns 
the rapprochement which took place in 
Shanghai between Chinese and Japanese 
Christians during that difficult time.— 
International Review of Missions, Lon- 


don, October 1932.—E. G. 


Progress Toward Disarmament; by Allen 

W. Dulles. 

At the General Disarmament Confer- 
ence, the French demand for security as 
a prerequisite to disarmament seemed 
destined to disrupt the Conference. Pres- 
ident Hoover’s proposal developed a new 
idea, however; the disarmament treaty 
must increase rather than decrease se- 
curity. This could be accomplished by 
depriving all states of peculiarly aggres- 
sive weapons, while permitting the 
strengthening of permanent fortifications 
for national defense. Adoption of this 
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principle by the Conference and the de- 
cision to apply it to heavy guns, tanks, 
and military aviation marks real prog- 
ress toward disarmament.—Foreign 4Af- 
fairs, New York, October 1932.—P.S.B. 


Realities in the Far East; by O. M. Green. 


Reflections on the probable reception 
of the Lytton Manchuria Report in 
China and Japan as well as in other 
countries. Mr. Green criticizes the re- 
cent Stimson pronouncement on Amer- 
ica’s interpretation of the Kellogg Pact, 
which, he states, includes a very obvious 
hit at Japan. The “practical line of ac- 
tion,” he contends, is for friends of 
China to lend help to the administration 
... “on the limited lines of concentrat- 
ing on the Yangtze Valley.” The West- 
ern Powers have a moral responsibility 
toward China... . “they forced open 
her doors, injected her with the virus of 
their own restlessness, and have done 
nothing to assuage the ensuing fever in 
her limbs. . . . More than Manchuria 
is at stake, no less, indeed, than the wel- 
fare of all the Far East and the removal 
of a perpetual menace to the world’s 
peace.”—Fortnightly Review, London, 
September 1932. 


Shanghai Standpoint, The; unsigned. 

An interpretation written soon after 
the conflict with Japan, on the probable 
opinion of foreign residents with regard 
to the future of Shanghai and the Set- 
tlements.—Round Table, London, June 
1932. 

Soi-Disant Mission du Japan en Extréme- 

Orient, La; by Wai Chiao-chia. 

Japan’s aims are clearly to annex 
Manchuria eventually in the same man- 
ner in which she acquired Korea and the 
Liaotung Peninsula. China will not be 
able to oppose her unless internal unity 


is achieved.—Revue Nationale Chinoise, 
Shanghai, September 14, 1932. 


Tragedy of Japan, The; unsigned. 

The unfortunate environment of 
Japan, and its position across an estrang- 
ing sea makes it difficult for the Japa- 
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nese to grasp the essence of European 
culture. They have touched only the 
surface of this culture. “Can it be won- 
dered at, that Japanese in general, know- 
ing only the surface of European life 
and finding it in all but its strictly ma- 
terial aspects not sensibly superior to 
their own, discount its idealism and re- 
gard such organs as the League of Na- 
tions as only further apparatus for con- 
founding their policies?” Not having a 
philosophic turn of mind but rather be- 
ing of an extrovert character, they at- 
tempt to solve their problems by any 
course which offers action. Consequently 
intervention rather than conciliation ap- 
peals to them as a way of solving their 
difficulties—Round Table, London, Sep- 
tember 1932.—P. S. B. 


Unity in Manchuria and at Home; by 8. 

Washio. 

This Japanese political observer be- 
lieves that unity is impossible in the one 
if absent in the other, and states em- 
phatically that conflict between the 
Army and the Foreign Office must be 
overcome before a unified policy toward 
or any permanent success in Manchuria 
can be achieved.—Trans-Pacific (Amer- 
ican), Tokyo, June 16, 1932. 

Weakness of the Peace Machinery, The; 
by Raymond Leslie Buell. 

The legal defects in the peace machin- 
ery are (1) uncertainty as to the extent 
of obligations, (2) the failure to provide 
for acts of force falling short of war, 
(3) uncertainty of the meaning of Arti- 
cle Ten of the Covenant and (4) the 
unanimity requirement. The political 
obstacles to the prevention of war are 
the resurgence of nationalism and uncer- 
tainty as to the attitude of the United 
States. The success of peace machinery 
in abolishing war will depend upon its 
ability to provide other means of satis- 
fying legitimate national interests and 
in devising methods of peacefully revis- 
ing treaties which may be legal but 
which clearly have become inequitable. 
—Foreign Policy Reports, New York, 
September 14, 1932.—P. S. B. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, 
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FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


August 14 to 28 have been chosen as the dates for the Banff Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific 
Council, International Research and Program Committees taking place during 
the preceding week. Headquarters and conference sessions will be in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. The Canadian Pacific Railway has generously offered 
free railway passes to conference members for use immediately before and 
after the sessions. 


PROGRAM 


FirtH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, BANFF Sprincs Hote, BANFF, CANADA 
Avucust 14-28, 1933 


This memorandum contains (1) recommendations for the discussion agenda of 
the Banff Conference, and (2) the latest information on data paper preparation. 
The discussion agenda described in the following pages may be regarded as final 
with respect to the general scope and emphasis of the discussions. The list of data 
papers from nearly every national council conforms with the requirements of the 
discussion agenda. Where revision of the data paper list is considered necessary, 
the secretariat will communicate directly with the national council concerned. 


AGENDA FoR Discussion 


The discussion agenda has been evolved during the last ten months by corre- 
spondence and consultation between members of the secretariat and the various 
national councils. —The recommendations for the Banff Conference, made by the 
International Program Committee at the close of the Shanghai Conference in the 
fall of 1931, were given careful scrutiny by each of the national councils. ‘These 
recommendations were subsequently amplified in an essay entitled “The Fifth 
Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations: A Brief Forecast of the 
1933 Conference . . .” prepared by the acting research secretary in consultation 
with Dr. Hu Shih, chairman of the International Program Committee. The 
reactions of the national councils to this essay and to the original recommendation: 
made at Shanghai were then received by the Secretariat. They were correlated, 
summarized and issued by the Secretariat in the form of a memorandum on “The 
Present Status of Preparation for the Banff Conference,” dated August 3, 1932. 
This memorandum had been preceded on July 7 by a memorandum on a “Pre- 
liminary List of the Studies Contemplated or Initiated in Preparation for the 
Banff Conference.” Further correspondence and consultation took place in regard 
to these latest recommendations. 

At an informal meeting of the International Program Committee at New 
York on September 14 and 15, attended by representatives of six of the nine 
national groups, the chairman of the Pacific Council, the Vice-Chairman of the 
International Program Committee, the Chairman of the International Research 
Committee, the Acting General Secretary and the Research Secretary, all of these 
documents, as well as reports by members of the Secretariat were presented. The 
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results of this meeting, which took into account al! of the previous considerations 
of the Banff Conference program, are given below. 

The evolution of the discussion agenda from the original suggestions made at 
Shanghai to the following final recommendations has been one of consistent devel- 
opment and limitation of the scope of topics. A definite preference for emphasis on 
economic aspects of conflict and control in the Pacific area has been discernible 
throughout the ten-month period of evolution. At the same time a desire has been 
consistently expressed that political and educational factors be not overlooked. The 
agenda that follows takes into account the desired economic emphasis, but also 
provides for discussion of the political and educational aspects involved. 

The discussion agenda, therefore, is divided into three main areas: (1) Economic 
Conflict and Control; (2) Instruments for International Adjustment; (3) Prob- 
lems of Education. It should be noted that no one of these areas of discussion is 
regarded as isolated from the others. Discussions in each area will pass over 
imperceptibly into the other two. It should also be noted that although these 
recommendations are described as final, they are final only with respect to defining 
the scope of the discussions and the emphasis upon certain areas of thought within 
that scope. During the ensuing months the Secretariat will communicate with the 
national councils regarding the elaboration of the discussion agenda within this 
general framework. 

The Secretariat desires to impress on all national councils the absolute necessity 
of selecting at an early date a number of members whose attendance at Banff will 
be assured. It further recommends that approximately three-fourths of the mem- 
bers should be persons who will be fairly well qualified either by special training 
or by personal interest to take part in the discussion of the economic problems men- 
tioned above, and that in addition to these there should be a smaller number of 
people who will be competent to discuss more detailed questions of political and 
diplomatic machinery and of educational policies and curricula. 


I. Economic CoNnFLICT AND CONTROL 


General Theme: ‘Trends of economic dependence or interdependence in regard to 
food and population, raw materials, manufactured goods, capital 
movements, and means of communication. 


A. Analysis of the tendencies toward an organized economic self-sufficiency in 
certain Pacific regions and their effect on commercial relations. 
The discussion of this general question will involve consideration of the 
more specific economic elements which make it up, such as: 


. access to raw materials and markets, 
. commodity trade, 
- movements of capital, 
. tariffs, 
. communications. 
These economic elements will be considered in such questions for discus- 
sion as: 

(a) to what extent has it been found necessary to dominate or control 
sources of raw materials and foreign markets politically? 

(b) to what extent have political (e.g., national) or economic (e.g., tariff) 
barriers to trade forced the utilization and artificial stimulation of 
marginal resources and markets? 

(c) how far has the process of expansionism justified itself in the economic 

sense—e.g., the U. S. and the Philippines, France and Indo-China, 
Great Britain and the Pacific Dominions, Japan and its colonies and 
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areas of special influence? How far has it brought permanent economic 
benefits to industrial nations? How far has it improved the economic 
status of the non-industrialized regions affected by it? 

(d) to what extent have political considerations determined movement; 
of capital? 

(e) what has been the trend in the relations between creditor anj 
debtor nations? 

(f) have the tariff policies of Pacific countries justified themselves in an 
economic sense? This question should be considered from the point of 


view both of the nation imposing the tariff and from that of al! those 
affected by it. 
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Each of the foregoing subdivisions would appear to involve consideration 
of the relations of particular areas or groups either existing or in process of 
forming, e.g., the British Commonwealth, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the Japanese 
Empire, etc. 


B. What is the effect of existing government systems and business methods on the 

use of the resources of the Pacific? 
The discussion of this general question will involve consideration of the 

more specific economic elements which make it up, such as: 
1. tariffs and measures of administrative control, 
2. migration policies and administrative procedure, 
3. foreign loan policies, 
4. commercial policies, q 
5. communications, 


These economic elements will be considered in such questions for discus- 
sion as: 


(a) how have tariffs, migration policies, foreign loan policies, commercial 
policies and the development of communications hindered or facilitated 
the best use of the resources of the Pacific? In this connection other 
governmental and business forces such as chambers of commerce, export 
associations, patriotic societies, governmental trade promotion, etc., 
should be considered in the same light. 

(b) to what extent and in what ways do governments control private 
enterprises involved in external relations? To what extent and in 
what ways do these private enterprises influence governments ? 

(c) how have governments and private enterprises planned their external 
operations? To what extent have these plans been effective in achieving 
the ends desired? To what extent do these plans represent the aims and 
interests of the people they directly or indirectly affect? 
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Each of the foregoing subdivisions should be considered with reference to 
particular nations or groups of nations. 


C. What proposals can be made for a more harmonious disposition of the resources 
of the Pacific area or for introducing into the existing methods discussed above 
improvements in the general interest ? 

The course of the discussion under A and B should determine the topics 
and course of discussion under C. 


II. INSTRUMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL ADJ USTMENT 


1. What instruments for international negotiation and consultation and adjust- 
ment are necessary to meet Pacific problems? 


2. Wherein is existing machinery inadequate for these purposes ? 
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3. Any other points germane to the foregoing, including similar questions 
which may arise in the course of the discussion. 

The Secretariat recommends that the foregoing questions would probably 
be most effectively discussed if timed tc come during the second week of the 
conference after substantial progress had been made with the general economic 
discussions. 

It is suggested that whoever is responsible for opening up the discussion of 
these questions should bear in mind the desirability of exploring, among others, 
the following questions: (a) To what extent should domestic policies determin- 
ing the external behavior of nations be internationally controlled, and by what 
methods; (b) To what extent should national units be used as the basis for 
representation in international consultation and action; (c) To what extent is 
functional responsibility possible and desirable? 


III. PropiemMs oF EpucATION 


It is felt that it would be unwise to schedule for the Banff Conference a dis- 
cussion of educational questions not closely related to the major subject of the 
conference. It is found that those of the suggested questions which seem most 
important to the members practically all involve a documentation which is not at 
present available, and that probably it would not be possible for most of the 
National Councils to produce the necessary information in time for the Banff 
Conference with the same degree of fulness and scholarship that is being applied to 
other parts of the program. 

For these reasons the Secretariat recommends that the Program Committee do 
not endeavor to outline a program of questions for the discussion of educational 
problems at the Banff Conference, but that it take such steps as will assure the 
effective use of the Banff Conference as an occasion to prepare for future research 
with the aim of an incisive educational discussion program at a later conference. 


To this end the Secretariat recommends: 

A. That in the choice of conference membership special attention be paid to 
the desirability of having there present educators qualified to gather up the 
educational implications of the major conference discussions ; 

B. That a small group of such educators and others be given the opportunity 
toward the end of the Banff Conference to formulate a program for research 
and conference on the basis of the educational questions arising from the 
previous discussions or suggested by the educational studies of national 
councils. 


Some of the educational questions likely to come up during the discussion of the 
economic and political factors are as follows: 


1. In what ways and to what extent are economic maladjustments in the Pacific 
area aggravated by educational systems and methods that fail to take into 
account both national and international needs? Specifically, 

(a) how do the school curricula and policies of vocational guidance relate to 
the economic opportunities of different areas and regions? 

(b) what relation is there between the national aspirations expressed in 
educational objectives and the conflicting demands of sectional self- 
sufficiency on the one hand and of the possibilities of international trade 
on the other? 

(c) by what means are traditional skills of importance to the livelihood of 
pees being preserved, protected, or readapted to present-day require- 
ments! 
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(d) to what extent do educational systems and methods contribute to raise 
or stabilize standards of living; and what is the effect of such influences 
on the interchange of commodities and services? 

2. What is the experience with active educational measures for birth contro] as 
a means of lessening population pressure? 

3. What part does educational effort play in protecting Pacific peoples against 
the competition of immigrants with lower standards of living? 

4. What part does migration, both temporary and permanent, play in the re- 
evaluation of cultural standards; and by what educational or other measures 
may increased international contact be freed from disruptive effects on the 
social and economic life of native peoples? 

5. What, on the other hand, is the probability that the effect of the present 
depression in diminishing international contact and exchange will lead to a 
permanent reorientation of economic effort, and what changes in the educa- 
tional system are needed: 

(a) to provide new opportunities for talents denied free access to other 
countries or regions, 

(b) to readapt social habits and mores to a more self-centered economic 
situation? 

6. What does a planned economy, whether national or in part internationally 
codperative, involve with respect to new educational objectives? 


The Secretariat further recommends that the Banff Conference be made the 
occasion for an intensive international program of Pacific education in the various 
countries through the development of appropriate methods of making its results 
available to widespread educational processes; and that to this end an international 
education committee of the Institute be created to provide technical assistance. 


Data PAPER PREPARATION 


The success of the discussions of the topics recommended in the preceding sec- 
tion will depend largely on the degree to which members are informed on the 
subjects under consideration. The various National Councils have recognized from 
the beginning the importance of correlating the data paper preparation with the 
discussion agenda. In view of the fact that the principal areas of discussion for 
Banff were agreed upon at the close of the Shanghai Conference, this correlation 
has been made possible to a degree heretofore impossible for Institute conferences. 
A second condition to the success of the discussion will be the degree to which the 
preparation of each national group parallels the preparation of all the others. The 
experience of past conferences has taught the Institute the importance of having its 
members from each country equipped to discuss the same subjects. 

The Secretariat is, therefore, pleased to note (1) that with certain exceptions 
each National Council is preparing data papers in conformity with the discussion 
agenda, and (2) that the preparation of each National Council more nearly 
parallels the preparation of the others than for any previous conference. The Secre- 
tariat will communicate with those national groups whose preparation does not yet 
seem to meet these conditions of successful discussion. The Secretariat, further, 
urges each National Council to continue having in mind the discussion agenda set 
forth above in the preparation of its data papers, and particularly to have the data 
papers completed and ready for distribution well ahead of the Conference. 

The Secretariat wishes to note and reinforce another tendency in conference 
preparation. Heretofore, the Institute has failed to make a clear distinction 
between data papers and research. The deliberations at Shanghai and subsequent 
Banff Conference preparations have pointed up this necessary distinction. Data 
papers should be regarded primarily as a means for educating the respective 
national groups and for enabling the members to come to the conference already 
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familiar with the main questions to be discussed. The results of previous Institute 
and other researches should, of course, be used in preparation of data papers, but 
the data papers should not in themselves be researches. They should be more in 
the nature of briefs, surveys or summaries. 
The research program of the Institute is not limited to the topics suggested by 
the discussion agenda of any one conference. It is wide and fundamental in scope 
and often must proceed over a longer period of years than the two-year interval 
between conferences. Certain items in the research program naturally bear on each 
of the conferences, but certain other items must be considered as outside the area 
of any given conference. 
With respect to the Banff Conference, the following projects of the Interna- 
tional Research Committee will be pertinent: 
1. Communications in the Pacific—under the supervision of Professor Norman 
MacKenzie and the editor of Pacific Affairs. 

2. Diplomatic Machinery—under the supervision of the Australian Council. 

3. The Coodrdination of Land Utilization Studies—under the supervision of 
Professor Carl Alsberg. 

4. The Codrdination of Tariff Studies—under the supervision of Professor 
Philip Wright. 

5. The Trade Situation in the British Pacific Dominions—under the super- 

vision of Professor J. Coatman. 

The National Councils and individual research workers concerned with these 
projects are urged to codperate to the fullest possible extent with the directors of 
these various studies. 

A further item of conference preparation was recommended by the recent New 
York meetings. It was strongly urged that each National Council bring to Banff 
maps and charts designed to illuminate the discussions. The Secretariat has been 
instructed to explore this question and to enter into communication with the 
National Councils. 

There follows a list of data paper preparation collected from the latest informa- 
tion reaching the Secretariat from each National Council. 


Australian 


1. Economic Conflict and Control 
(a) Overseas Investments in Australia 
(b) (i) Australian Trade in Raw Materials in the Pacific 
(ii) The Australian Tariff and Pacific Trade 
2. Economic Planning 
(a) The Philosophy of Economic Planning 
(b) The Artificial Control of Raw Materials in Australia (1) wood, 
(2) sugar, (3) wheat, (4) dairy produce 
(c) A Critical Review of the Effect of State Regulation of Industrial Rela- 
tions Welfare 
(d) Australian Public Finance and the Operation of State Instrumentalities 
3. Political Conflict and Control 
(a) Native Administration Policy in Australia, Papua and Mandated Ter- 
ritory with regard to: 
(1) Protection of Native Races 
(2) Development 
4. Cultural Conflict and Control 
(a) Materials available for the Study of Native and Oriental Cultures in 
Australia 
(b) The Influence of Racial Mixture on Social Development in Tropical 
Queensland 
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1. Revision and enlargement of Mr. Heald’s memorandum on “Diplomatic 
Machinery in the Pacific” 

2. Communications in the Pacific 

3. Comparative Colonial Administration (native education in Ceylon, Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines, French Indo-China, the Malay States and 
Formosa) 

4. The Influence of Western Business Methods on Chinese Business 


Canadian 


Canadian Trade with Pacific Countries, excluding U. S. 

Canadian Investments Abroad, excluding U. S. 

Foreign Investments in Canada, excluding U. S. 

U. S. Trade with Canada: 

U. S. Investments in Canada 

Canadian Investments in U. S. 

Tariffs and their Effects on Canada’s Foreign Trade 

Canadian Economic Relations with Russia 

The Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa 

Branch Industries established in Canada and by Canadian Interests Abroad 


PCSMPVS SENS 
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Chinese 
I. Economic Trend, Conflict and Control 


A. Relating to China’s own economic development : 

1. Population Distribution and Land Utilization in China, by Wong Wen- 
hao, Director of the Geological Survey of China 
Communications in China, with special reference to Roads, Railways and 
Shipping 
Problems of and Prospects for China’s Agricultural Development 
Problems of and Prospects for China’s Industrial Development 
Chinese Peasantry: a study of famine, tenancy, rural credit and market- 
ing of farm products in relation to their livelihood 
The Present Agrarian Revolt in China: a study of banditry and “Com- 
munism” 
Economic Planning and Reconstruction under the Kuomintang Régime 
Education for Social Reconstruction in China: a survey and evaluation 
of the various experimental centers for rural reconstruction and improve- 
ment, by Harold Rugg 
B. Relating to China’s economic relations with other countries in the Pacific: 
Trend and Character of Foreign Investments in China, by D. K. Lieu 
— of and Prospects for International Economic Coéperation in 

hina , 

Trend and Character of China’s Foreign Trade: a statistical analysis of 
exports and imports by country as well as by products 
The Position of China as a Source of Raw Materials for other Pacific 
countries 
The Position of China as a Consumer of Manufactured Goods and semi- 
manufactured Goods from other Pacific Countries 
The Present Chinese Tariff: an analysis with special reference to its 
possible effects on the trend of China’s future foreign trade 
The Effects of Boycott: 
(a) A study of the anti-British boycott, 1925-1930 
(b) A study of the anti-Japanese boycott, 1928-1932 
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II. Political Trend, Conflict and Control 
A. Relating to government and law: 


1. Law and justice in China: a study of their historical development and 
present situation 

2. District government and local organization in China 
(Other topics to be sent later) 


B. Relating to diplomatic relations: 


(Topics to be sent in later) 


Japanese 


Population Problems 
International Trade of Japan 
Tariffs 
Supply of Raw Materials 
Communications 

Power Production 

Control of Silk Industry 

Control of Staple Industries 
Control of State Enterprises 
Control of Rice Prices 

Catalogue of Economic Statistics 
Revision of Peace Machinery in the Pacific 


New Zealand 


1. 


ry fF 


6. 


New Zealand’s position as a Sovereign State under the Treaty of Westmin- 
ster, and her diplomatic machinery, comprising among other things New 
Zealand’s sovereignty in her Mandated Territory and her external relations 
and legislation outside her territorial limits 

New Zealand’s schemes of Control of Export Exchange, etc., and Control 
over Penetration by Foreign Interests 

Economic Planning in New Zealand 

History and Future Possibilities of Migration in New Zealand 

Cultural Relations: New Zealand’s education in matters of international 
concern, and especially in the History and Geography of the Pacific Area 
and the Orient; Means of communication of intelligence throughout New 
Zealand and with the outside world; Policies in the Government and Edu- 
cation of Native Peoples under New Zealand’s control 

Diplomatic Machinery and Disarmament in the Pacific 


Philippines 


I. Economic Conflict and Control 
1. Conflict between American and Filipino labor: 
(a) Filipino Emigration to the U. S. and Hawaii 
(b) Redistribution of Filipino population (research project already 
started under the direction of Prof. Serafin Macaraig, University 
of the Philippines) 
2. Conflict between American and Filipino products: 
(a) Tariff Relations between the U. S. and the Philippines 
(b) Tariff Policy of the U. S. in the Philippines 
3. Chinese Immigration 
(a) Philippine Immigration Policy 
4. Japanese Economic Penetration 
(a) Japanese Trade Expansion in the Philippines 
(b) Japanese Landholdings in Mindanao 
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II. Economic Planning 
1. Philippine Experience with Government Economic Planning 
(a) Financial 
(b) Industrial 
(c) Agricultural 
Agricultural Colonies for Homesteaders 
Penal Colonies 
(d) Transportation and Communication 
(e) Baguio Development as Example of City Planning 


III. Political Conflict and Control 
1. The Present Status of Philippine-American Political Relations 


IV. Cultural Conflict and Control 
. Religious Problems in the Philippines 
. Language Problems in the Philippines 
. The Spanish and American Elements in Philippine Jurisprudence 
. Race Mixtures in the Philippines 
. Conflicting Ideals on Education in the Philippines 
. Race Prejudice in the Philippines 
. Pre-Spanish Filipino Folkways in Modern Life 


United States 


1. Exchange of Commodities I: Factual Survey of Markets, Raw Materials 
and Tariffs in American Foreign Commerce 

2. Exchange of Commodities II: Policies (Open Door Doctrine; Government 
Aid to Exporters and Importers; Policy of Commercial Organization in the 
U. S.; Attempts at National Planning; Attempts at International Planning; 
Tariffs; Economic Consequences of U. S. Trade Policy on Other Pacific 
Countries) 

. Exchange of Capital I: Factual Survey of American Investments in the 
Pacific Area and of U. S. balance of payments—history, present character 
and tendencies 

. Exchange of Capital II: Foreign Investment Policy of the U. $.—Political 
Aspects—Control over Loan Issues 

. Communications and Migration I: Shipping, Railways, Airways, Telegraph, 
Cables and Wireless, Control of News Agencies, Food and Population 

. Communications and Migration II: U. S. Government Policies toward 
Shipping, Railway Concessions, Air Traffic, Telegraphic and Wireless Com- 
munications, News Services, Migration 


Hono.Lutu, Hawa Cuar.es F. Loomis, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1932 Acting General Secretary 


Mr. Jerome D. GREENE 


Announcement has been made that Mr. Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the 
Pacific Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has accepted appointment as 
Woodrow Wilson Professor of International Politics in the University of Wales, 
to succeed Professor C. K. Webster. Mr. Greene sailed for England in mid- 
October. 
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The Wilson Chair of International Politics in the University College of Wales, 
at Aberystwyth, was founded in 1922 in memory of Woodrow Wilson by the 
Right Honorable David Davies, M.P. (now Lord Davies), and his sisters, Miss 
Gwendoline Elizabeth Davies and Miss Marger Sidney Davies, of Llandinam, 
Wales. The endowment fund, applicable to the salary of a Professor and of his 
assistants, to the purchase of books, to the Professor’s traveling expenses, and to 
certain other purposes, was given to the Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, Viscount Cecil, and Professor Gilbert Murray 
of Oxford, as Trustees for the funds constituting the endowment and for the use 
of the income, subject to the direction of an Advisory Board consisting of the 
Principal of the University College of Wales and persons nominated one each by 
the following: the Council of the College, the Senate of the College, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the League of Nations Union, the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, the University of Oxford and the University of Cambridge— 
each for a term of five years. Professor Gilbert Murray is the Chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 

The duties of the Wilson Professor in residence are to give a few public 
lectures and to conduct courses in International Politics during one term of ten 
weeks. All the rest of the Professor’s time is at his disposal for independent study, 
writing and travel devoted to the objects of the Professorship, subject to the 
Advisory Board’s general approval of the plan of work in residence and abroad. A 
traveling allowance is provided to enable the Professor to study, at first hand, in 
areas where important international questions have arisen, the historical, political, 
social and economic factors involved, and also to become acquainted with the 
nationalistic, sentimental or emotional factors which have so much to do with 
national policy. 

Mr. Greene’s lecture term for this academic year will be in February and 
March, and the subsequent period of study travel will permit of his attendance at 
the Banff Conference of the Institute. The general theme of his lecture course 
will be Idealism vs. Realism in International Relations. 


AcTING GENERAL SECRETARY RETURNS 

C. F. Loomis, Acting General Secretary of the Institute, returned to Central 
Headquarters at Honolulu on October 6 from two months in Canada and the 
United States, where he conferred with Canadian Institute leaders on Banff Con- 
ference arrangements and attended the informal program meeting in New York 
on September 15 and 16. 

RESEARCH SECRETARYSHIP 

W. L. Holland, who has been Acting Research Secretary since the resignation 
of Dr. J. B. Condliffe from the central staff of the Institute in 1931, has now been 
appointed Research Secretary. Mr. Holland will be on leave from October 1 to 
July 1 for study at Cambridge University. He is the recipient of a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship. 

F, V. Field, of New York, who has been secretary to the Chairman of the 
International Research Committee for the past year, will serve as Acting Research 
Secretary during the period of Mr. Holland’s leave. He will be at International 
Headquarters in Honolulu early in 1933 for three or four months in preparation 
for the Banff Conference. 

DEPENDENCIES RESEARCH PROJECT 

On September 29 Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Keesing terminated a period of four 
months in Hawaii, during which time they were at work on the manuscript of 
their earlier field work in the Pacific Dependencies research project and preparing 
for the ensuing period in the field. They will be in the Philippines during the 
winter. 
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Dr. TasuKuU HarapA RETIRES 


Because of failing health, Dr. Tasuku Harada, member of the Institute’, 
Advisory Committee in Hawaii, has resigned from that body and from the chair 
of Japanese History and Language at the University of Hawaii, which he }< 
occupied for many years. Dr. and Mrs. Harada returned on October 11 to Kyoto, 
where Dr. Harada was formerly president of Doshisha University. Before}; 
departure Dr. Harada was made Professor Emeritus of the University of Hawaii 
and the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him in recognition of hj: 
fine services in the cause of scholarship and international understanding. 


New Paciric AFFAIRS CONTRIBUTOR 


E. H. Bryan, Curator of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, is the latest addition 
to the informal contributing staff of Paciric Arrairs. Mr. Bryan, who regular|y 
covers a wide reading range in the agriculture and natural sciences of the Pacific 
area, has offered to contribute bibliographical notes in this field from time to time. 
The first of his material appeared last month under the heading “Tropical 
Agriculture in Hawaii.” 

HEADQUARTERS VISITORS 


There have been a number of important international visitors at Headquarters 
during the past month. Mr. Archibald Rose, Pacific Council member for Britain, 
passed through Honolulu en route to China, spending the day in conference with 
the Secretariat. Colonel and Mrs. Isaac Newell, Institute friends who spend half 
their year in Peiping and half abroad, were callers, as usual on their periodical 
crossings. Mr. and Mrs. Cressey, returning to Shanghai on an educational 
mission, visited Headquarters on their day in Honolulu. Miss Carol West-Watson, 
who was a member of the New Zealand group at the Kyoto Conference in 1929, 
called on her way home after a two-year period of special research study at the 
London School of Economics. Professor Yamato Ichihashi, of Stanford University, 
passed en route to Japan on a year’s sabbatical leave, during which he will do 
special study in preparation for his next work, a History of Japanese Civiliza- 
tion. Philip Fugh, Executive Secretary of the National Council of the Chinese 
Cultural and Economic Institute, Peiping, was a visitor en route to the United 
States and Geneva. Two attachés of the League’s Manchurian Commission, both 
of them Institute members, passed through Honolulu independently and spent 
much of their time with members of the Secretariat. These were Dr. George H. 
Blakeslee, of the American Institute Council, and Dr. de Kat Angelino, who was 
an observer for the Netherlands East Indies at the Institute’s China Conference in 
1931. Mr. Victor Clark, formerly editor of The Living Age, of Boston, was a 
visitor on his return home from Europe and the Orient. 

On October 12 Dr. David Yui, formerly China’s Pacific Council member and 
once International Chairman of the Institute, visited Honolulu en route to the 
United States. He was honored at an Institute luncheon at the Pacific Club, pre- 
sided over by Frank C. Atherton, chairman of the Advisory Committee. Dr. Yui 
resigned as Chairman of the China Council of the Institute last year on account of 
ill health and was succeeded by Dr. Hu Shih, but his now much improved health 
again permits him to travel and interest himself actively in public affairs. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL CHAIRMAN 


It was announced from the American Council Headquarters 
on October 19 that Newton D. Baker had accepted appointment to 
succeed Jerome D. Greene as National Chairman of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr. Greene resigned this 
office on accepting appointment to the University of Wales. This 
does not, however, affect his position as International Chairman of 
the Pacific Council, which office he retains. 

Mr. Baker was Secretary of War in President Wilson’s admin- 
istration and was later appointed hy President Coolidge as Ameri- 
can member of the International Court cf Justice at The Hague in 
1928. He is now senior member of the law firm bearing his name 


in Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Pacific AFFAIRS, published monthly at Honolulu, for October 1, 1932. 
Territory of Hawaii, County of Honolulu, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the Territory and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Elizabeth Green, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
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Publisher: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1641 S. Beretania Street, Honolulu. 
Editor: Elizabeth Green, 1641 S. Beretania Street, Honolulu. 


2. That the owner is: The Institute of Pacific Relations, 1641 S. Beretania Street, Hono- 
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It is not incorporated.) 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


None. 
ELIZABETH GREEN, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day of October, 1932. 
EARL V. GALL, 
[Sear] (My commission expires June 30, 1933.) 
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